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Galveston, Houston, and Henderson Rail- 
road, 


The recently reported negotiations on the Con- 
tinent of the bonds of this company, has excited 
considerable remarks, and some uneasiness on the 
part of Houses in this city engaged in the negotia- 


tirely safe; but who is there to satisfactorily an- 
swer this inquiry? The company bring out the 
loan in Europe, They represent, as they undoubt- 
edly believe, their securities to be good. But 
such representations are notevidence. Now what 
assurance has the foreign purchaser that the bond 
he is buying is a good one? We can see none,— 
We can find no competent parties in this city who 
know anything about them; neither can we find 
any one who ever before heard of the firm of 
Micard, Valentine, Coleman, g- Co. Is there 
such a firm? If so, what guarantees has it ever 
given that entire fidelity may be reposed in it?— 
We have heard it doubted whether it could give 
satisfactory references in this country. But be 
this as it may, certainly when a large loan is 
pending in Europe, it is not too much to say that 
the fact that it has no one who stands sponsor for 
it in New York, is an unfavorable feature. Asa 
general rule we may state that no foreigner should 
buy a security which is not well vouched for by a 
respectable American House. 


The reasons for such a precaution are obvious. 
The traffic in railroad securities can be maintained 
only by keeping up the quality. We know of no 
respectable House in this city that would under- 
take the negotiation of a class of bonds that would 





tions of railroad securities. The foreign demand. 
can be kept up by supplying it with first class se- 
urities only. This matter is so well understood! 
that should one leading House offer anything| 
which is not regarded as first class in our market, | 
they would instantly ruin their business. For, 
this reason the only safe course for foreigners is | 
to buy through such Houses; as tbey wili then be 
certain of getting securities that are reputed to be 
good, where their character is best known. On 
the contrary, if they buy into a scheme brought 
out in their own country, unaccompanied by the 
guarantee above named, they run a great risk, 
and will very probably get taken in. The reason 
why securities are brought out in Europe, and not 
under the auspices of an American house, is be- 
cause they will not sell here. In such case, the 
foreigner if he buys, takes what would be refused 
by our people, who certainly have the best means 
of determining the sound from the unsound. 


not be considered sound by parties best informed, 

Experience has taught our people the conditions 
\necessary to constitute a good bond. Of these a 
foreigner may be entirely ignorant. The latter 
therefore, if he would avail himself of every means 
of safety, must take the sense of our people in any 
given case as guaranteed to him by some respon. 

sible party. 

Our object in this instance is not to controvert the 
value of the Galveston, Houston, and Henderson 
Railroad Company, for we are as ignorant of their 
merits as everybody else appears to be. We 
make use of the occasion of their being offered, 
to lay down what we consider wholesome rules to 
be observed by the purchasers of railroad securi- 
ties. With their proper observance, we believe 
railroad bonds offer the safest and most produc- 
tive investments for capital that exist. When they 
are violated the unwary must not complain, if 
through want of due caution, they find themselves 


Parliamentary Expenses ofthe Railways of 
Great Britain, 


The following statement taken from authentic 
sources shows the amount of Parliamentary ex- 
penses of the various railways in Great Britain. 


Name of amount 
Company. paid. 
Aberdeen has thus spent or eng’ed to pay.£100,478 
Ambregate eoee Oy ,456 
Cheshire Junction S aati 127,919 
Buchinghamshire * sens 485 
Bristol and Exter, xo retury. 

RMR S00 case cece sete ca spent, &c, 320,880 
Caterham . quis. 1 ‘614 
Chester and Holyhead. bebe evade * 56, 971 
Cork and Bandon............. 9 28,849 
Dublin and Belfast J unction, no 

return, 

Dublin and Wicklow.......... - 79,471 
East Anglian. .... e0. sece seve - 129,521 
East Kent, no return. 

East Lancashire.... ......-... > 158,717 
East Lincolnshire.... ......... aa 18,778 
Eastern Counties............. 6 663,557 
Edinburg and Glasg ow. . 251,260 
Great Western and yin of 

Ireland, no return. 

Great Western... .... see... ™ 762,887 
Irish South Eastern........... x 85,087 
Lancashire and Yorkshire..... 3 721,452 
London and Blackwall.... .... ™ 148 081 
London and North Western.... 1,051,486 
London and Brighton......... . 554,023 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 

colnshire .... sesu cede daub as ” 632,458 
BNE i 560 cece cine sees dec 1,081,687 
Midland Great Western of Ire- 

MR tins cncn.cetuante +eilas - 114,435 
North and South Western Junc- 

Wiiakeu cnva deen cscs case das ’ 10,018 
North British..........- ..-- " 187,140 
North London.... coo. seve cose = 49,887 
North Staffordshire . Nediddeacne i 213 ,066 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 

hampton Riitign Ween tein tinteenne ” 347,800 
POM c6. des coos ccce ve 2 19,841 
Severn Valley... 0.0. cece ses. " 22,408 
South Devon.... cece cece esece ie 100,699 
South Eastern .... .....ceec cee: ye 727,125 
South Staffordshire........... “ 142 ‘432 
IU WOME on ccbs cece ccece 2 283, 066 
South Yorkshire............. y 231, 655 
Stockton and wines Wiadie- a ; 48,962 
Tae Vallis 44 cnsie evenenas o> Ns 86,026 
Thames Haven... .... ..-+--- ~ 22,909 

: Vale of Neath.......-..002-.. 58,989 
West London ....... wert ee eee _ 20,514 








In the above instance, the bonds may be en- 


taken in. 


The total amount thus spent and to be spent 
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by all the companies who have made returns-is 
no less than £14,086,110, the great mass of which 
is paid, 

The total expenditures by all the railway com- 
panies of the country, existing and not existing, 
in Parliamentary, law, and engineering expenses, 
are fully £20,000,000. 


The above statement discloses one of the great 
leaks in the English railway system to which our 
own is not subject. The mere right to build a 
road carries no value per se—no more than does 
the right to build a ship. The exercise of the 
right in either case may have very disastrous re- 
sults. Parliamentary authority to construct a 
railroad is only the permission to embark in a 
commercial undertaking, the loss or profit result- 
iog from which depends upon a great variety of 
elements, of which such authority may be the 
least important. 

That legislative interference in their construc- 
tion is always injurious, is, we think, fully proved 
by the history of English railways. Such inter- 
ference has not secured economy of expenditure, 
nor kept in abeyance rival projects. It has not 
rendered railways productive. The reason is, we 
think, obvious. No enterprize succeeds where 
private interest does not mature the plan, and 
superintend its execution. To use something of 
an indefinite expression, private interest must be 
the conscience of the whole affair. Men will never 
expend, economically, the money of others. Works 
undertaken and executed by government cost 
three times as much ai ‘if executed by individuals 
on their own account. 

The great mistake of the English system is 
that Parliament retains a voice in the construction 
of railroads. This body might with equal pro- 
priety decree the number of ships to be built, 
their respective cargoes, destinations, &c., &c. It 
is plain to see that Parliament possesses no quali- 
fications fitting it to exercise the latter functions, 
and that, should it assume them, the whole mari- 
time commerce of the nation would be destroyed 
in a year. 

Now a legislature, by whatever title it is dis- 
tinguished, is equally incompetent to determine 
the railroads that are needed, their directions, or 
modes of construction. There is a vastly higher 
standard to which all these matters may be refer- 
red, and that is—the wisdom of self-interest. 
English Legislation has been at work the past 30 
years, endeavoring to promote the success of rail- 
roads. The result is before the world. Under 
the treatment the patient has been steadily declin- 
ing. The presumption is that a continuance of 
the same regimen, must end in complete dissolu- 
tion. 

We will suppose on the other hand, that at the 
outset, the authority to construct railroads had 
been a common right. What would have been the 
result ? Whenever parties would have applied to 
embark in such an undertaking, the answer would 
have been, “We dare not engage in an enterprize 
in which every one has an equal right to engage.” 
The reply to this would have been, “But we 
will adopt such a route, and build and manage 
the road in such a manner, that it will not be for 
the interest of other parties to undertake a 
kindred, or rival scheme.” The ruling principie 
of action in every mind is inéerest, and there is no 
more reason why men should make foels of them- 


selves in building railroads, than ships or manu- 
facturing ,establishments. If experience proved 
ship-building, or the manufacture of iron, to be 
losing enterprizes, people would not persist, in 
face of loss, in pursuing them. Neither would 
they railroads. 

Were these works left entirely open to the pub- 
lic competition, their construction would proceed 
in obedience to the law of supply and demand, 
which, without being always able to prevent ex- 
cesses, is the only safe guide to be followed in all 
industrial undertakings, 

The fact that the parties immediately interest- 
ed in a railroad are better judges of the expedien- 
cy and mode of its construction, than a body of 
legislators who have no knowledge in reference to 
it, nor interest in its success, will not be question- 
ed, Legislatures have proved themselves equally 
incapable of checking rival works. England is full 
of rival roads in spite of her legislation. The 
reason will be palpable upon the least reflection. 
The granting of a charter always carries with it 
the idea of advantage or profit. The company 
act upon the idea that success is made certain 
by the privileges obtained. They are consequent- 
ly less careful about the means by which success 
alone can be secured. A wrong direction may be 
given to the road, an extravagant system of con- 
struction adopted, and the parties entrusted with 
its operation in time come to regard their private 
interests alone. The scheme turns out disastrous- 
ly, yet no one can tell why. To correct the mis- 
takes of the former, or to secure equal privileges, 
another company besiege the legislature for a 
charter, to accomplish mainly the objects con- 
templated by the first. The latter are resisted, 
but always in the end carry their points, as the 
experience of all legislation fully proves. Thus 
roads are commenced, and are made failures, and 
rival projects multiply under the fiction that the 
Legislature, when they grant the right to build a 
road, confer an advantage which is valuable in it- 
self. Legislation all the time is on travail to de- 
vise some system which shall correct abuses, 
which are seen but the cause of which is not un- 
derstood. Railroads increase beyond all bounds 
of necessity. Legislatures redouble their activity 
and vigilance, while the value of railroad proper- 
ty decreases day by day, all because the remedy 
which consists in entire apsence of all Legislative 
interference, is entirely misconceived, 





Galena and Chicago Union Railroad Depot 
on South Branch, 

When the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad 
Company purchased the franchise of the St. 
Charles Air Line Company, they also purchased 
the depot grounds which the latter company had 
secured on the South Branch, a little south of 
Twelfth street. We observe that these grounds 
are now being enclosed with a substantial board 
fence, and learn that they are soon to be put to 
practical use by the company. The St, Charles 
Company, it will be remembered, had laid down 
their track from these grounds to the O’Plain 
River. Since the franchise changed hands, the 
Galena Company has connected this track with 
its own at Oak Ridge, eight miles from the city. 
So soon as the railroad bridge can be built across 
the South Branch and a track laid down south of 
Twelfth street to connect with the Illinois Central 
on the lake shore, trains will commence running 
over the branch from Oak Ridge. All through 
freight from or to the east by the Galena road, as 





[would be better accommodated by being shipped 
from or received at the new depot, will pass over 
this branch, while local and city business will 
continue to be done as heretofore on’ the main 
line. We learn that all necessary arrangements 
will be completed by the close of navigation if 
not earlier. 

The Chicago and Fort Wayne Railroad own an 
undivided half of these grounds, and will occupy 
them jointly with the Galena and Chicago Compa- 
ny.— Dem. Press. 





Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, 

An election of Directors of the Mad River and 
Lake Erie Railroad Company took place this 
week at Sandusky, when the following ticket was 
elected: E. F. Osborn, Sandusky ; W. D. Pickman, 
Salem, Mass. ; Samuel Henshaw, Boston, Mass. ; 
J. P. Yelverton, New York; 8. C. Parkhurst, Cin- 
cinnati; Elisha C. Litchfield, New York; Wm. 
Hunt, Clark Co., Ohio; 8. 8. L’Hommedieu, Cin- 
cinnati; E. M. Gregory, Cincinnati; David A. 
Neal, Salem, Mass. The Directors on behalf of the 
State are: Dr. Edwin Smith, Dayton; the Hon. 
James Erwin, Findlay ; R. E. Runkle, West Liber- 
ty. The new Directors were thereupon sworn into 
office, and organized by the election of the E, F. 
Osborn, Esq., as President. Mr. Osborn consented 
to serve as President until 1st January next. 





Chicago, St.Pauland Fond du Lac Railroad 
Company. 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 

The Board of Directors of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Fond du Lac Railroad company, through 
their Executive Committee, herewith submit, for 
the consideration of stockholders, their first annu- 
al report and exhibit of the affairs and condition 
of said company. By authority of the acts of the 
Legislature of the States of Illinois and Wisconsin 
and in accordance with the advice of able coun- 
sel, after mature and careful consideration,a union 
and consolidation has been perfected between the 
Illinois and Wisconsin Railroad Company, of the 
State of Ilinois,and the Rock River Valley Union 
Railroad Company, of the State of Wisconsin ; 
and all the legal and chartered rights and proper- 
ty of both said companies have thereby vested in 
the said consolidated company, under the new and 
legally authorized name of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Fond du Lac Railroad company. By means 
of consolidation, the Chicago, St. Paul, and Fond 
du Lac Railroad company have become possessed 
of an entire and direct line of road from Chicago 
into the very heart of Wisconsin,reaching the large 
passenger and freight business of its most impor- 
tant inland towns and cities, including, among 
others, the cities of Janesville, Madison Water- 
town,and Fond du Lac; and have power, by char- 
ter, to extend their line of road from Madison, 
northwestwardly to the State line of Wisconsin, 
near St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota, and from 
Ford du Lac, on Lake Winnebago, northwardly 
through the great lumber and mining regions of 
Wisconsin, to Lake Superior. 

The completion of the road from Chicago to 
Janesville, and thence up the Valley of the Rock 
River, via Watertown, to Fond du Lac, a distance 
of 178 miles, is all that is contemplated for the 
present. 

The main northwestern line is to be extended, 
as means are provided,to the city of Madison, and 
to St. Paul, in Minnesota, 


Present Cost of the Road, 

There have been expended on the line between 
Janesville and Madison in grading, about one 
hundred thousand dollars. The total expendi- 
ture, up to the present time, on the road between 
Chicago and Fond du Lac, via Janesville, for all 
purposes, with the addition of the $100,000 ex- 
pended on the line between Janesville and Madi- 
son, is $3,625,000, which is represented as fol- 
lows: 


By full paid stock of Illinois and Wis. 





well as all shipments to or from the city which 


consin railroad company and inter- 
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° est, about.... eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 

By full paid stock, issued and to be is- 
sued on account ‘of purchase of Rock 
River Valley Union Railroad, at sale 
under Mortgage, March 24, 1856, in 
accordance with bondholders’ <7 
ment, about........ ....+- 

Nore. —In case certain stipulations are 
complied with by parties preferring 
claims against the Rock River Val- 
ley Union Railroad, the above issue 
of stock may be reduced about $135,- 
000, and bonds of this company to 
that amount,payable in two years,be 
issued instead. 

Mortgage bonds of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Company sold.. , 
Special ten year bonds of this compa- 
ny issued and to be issued for inter- 
CBE OD SAME 200. cece cece secccvoees 

Bills payable for iron used in 
completing road to Wood- 
stuck, including freight and 
GEIOS ons coco. cece cece cps 

Bills payable for engines and 
cars, and repairs 

Bills payable for money bor- 
rowed to pay contractors, 
right of way, depot grounds 
and other purposes.... 


~ $1,100,000 


1,200,000 


950,000 


125,000 


75,000 

——— 260,000 

$3,625,000 

Nore.—The balance unpaid on Chicago depot 
grounds is not included in above statement, be- 
cause the amount to be received from Chicago 
and Milwaukee railroad company for their depot 
accommodations is quite equal to cover it. 

Cost to complete the Road from Chicago to Fund 
du Lac as estimated by 8. F. Jounson, Chief En- 
gineer. 

The first division of the road, from Chicago to 
Woodstock, 52 miles, is ia operation and equipped 
for business. 

The second division, from Woodstock 
to Janesville,40 miles, is three-fourths 
graded, and a large force is now at 
work to complete it. The amount 
of money required to finish up this 
division and to complete the ballast- 
ing and fencing of the first and sec- 
ond divisions, as now contracted, is, 
inclusive of iron and superstructure, 
CID ics etiviaiioicnsiccadcoverwdvs 

The fourth division,from the La Crosse 
Junction to Fond du Lac, 30 miles, 
is so far advanced as to be easily fin- 
ished. 18 miles from Fond du Lac 
south to Chester, are completed and 
in operation. The ties are provided 
for the next 12 other miles. The en- 
tire grading and bridging is done. 
It is estimated that this whole divi- 
sion can be completed for......... 

Add for increase of rolling stock on 1st, 
2d,and 4th divisions for large business 
anticipated .. ciddencenecdasl duea 

Add amount of bonds and "stock to be 
issued to contractors on contracts 
for completing first and second divi- 
sions—half stock, half bonds—in 





$534,000 


120,000 


100,000 


OE rrr TTC rT Te 216,000 
The third division of our line extends 
from Janesville, via Watertown, to 
the crossing of the Milwaukee and 
La Crosse railroad, 56 miles. Less 
work has been done on this than on 
either of the other divisions. It is 
estimated that it will cost to com- 
plete and equip this division....... 


Add for veneenapans on all four divi- 
sions. 


1 000,000 
405,000 


$2,375,000 
3,625,000 





Expenditure to this date as stated.... . 


Total cost of 178 miles of road..,. $6,000,000 





Being with the above liberal allowances for con- 
tingencies, and inclusive of large and valuable de- 
pot grounds, $33,700 per mile. 

Present condition of the Road from Chicago via 
Janesville to Fond du Lac, as Reported by 8. F. 
Jounson, Chief Engineer. 

Of this line there are already completed 
and in operation,from Chicago to Wood 
stock 

From Fond du Lac to Chester........ de 


Total of completed road...........70 
There are also graded on the remainder 


of this line, equal t0.... 2.00 see voce ae 
Number of miles to be graded..,......58 “ 
Total oc cece cove cece cece cece 178“ 


The bridging and masonry on the graded por- 
tions of the line are nearly completed, and the fif- 
ty-eight miles not graded lie almost entirely in 
the Valley of Rock River, and can be graded at 
moderate expense, compared with the rest of the 
line. There are no grades on the line exceeding 
40 feet to the mile. 

The gauge of the 52 miles of completed road, 
between Chicago and Woodstock,has been recent- 
ly changed from 6 feet to 4 feet 844 inches, and 
the whole line will be constructed hereafter on 
that gauge, which has been adopted by all other 
roads in Wisconsin and Northern Illinois. The 
right of way and depot grounds, from Chicago to 
Fond du Lac, are generally secured and paid for. 
The depot grounds at Janesville are large and 
valuable, covering about 20 acres, The entrance 
of the road into the city of Chicago is a favorable 
one, connecting very advantageously with its de- 
pot grounds, and avoiding in a great degree, any 
interference with the city or its highways. The 
company have been fortunate in securing large 
depot grounds in Chicago, greatly superior to 
those of any of the many roads terminating there, 
except the Illinois Central. These depot grounds 
have an extensive and valuable cemmercial river 
front in the city, about halfa mile in length,bring- 
ing the traffic and trains of the road, however 
large and long, into direct communication with 
the shipping and commercial interest, without any 
previous stopping, breaking up or division of 
trains. They have greatly increased in value 
since their purchase, and would sell at this time, 
for ordinary business purposes, for more than a 
quarter, probably more than a third of a million 
of dollars. The company own valuable machine 
shops at Chicago, and others at Fond du Lac, and 
have economical depot buildings and water sta- 
tions at Chicago and at other stations along the 
line of their road. They have upon the road equip- 
ment of various kinds valued at $182,200. 

The earnings of the two ends of the road for the 
month of August, the first month of uninterrupt- 
ed use since the opening to Woodstock, and sub- 
sequent to the change of gauge, were about $17,- 
090, although neither end has been, as yet, ex- 
tended sufficiently to form any important coneec- 
tions, or to command the business legitimatnly be- 
longing to it. Much larger earnings may be anti- 
cipated for the present and succeeding months, 
as the large crop of this seasou is moved to mar- 
ket. The earnings prior to August on the Chica- 
go end of the road, while in progress, and operat- 
ing various distances, from 20 to 40 miles, were 
about $57,000. 

Resources. 

In order to provide ample mears to complete 
and equip the road from Chicago to Janesville and 
Fond du Lac, and free it from incumbrance, by 
retiring the bonds of an existing mortgage for 
$1,500,000, made by the Illinois and Wisconsin 
Railroad Company, previous to consolidation, on 
the 70 miles of said road in Illinois, ($950,600 of 
which bonds have been sold, and $550,000, of 
which are temporarily pledged for existing liabili- 
ties, it is proposed to issued $3,000,000 of 7 per 
cent. 30 year convertible bonds of this company ; 
to secure which a mortgage has been duly exe- 
cuted to James Winslow, of the firm of Winslow, 
Lanier, & Co., Bankers, ‘of the city of New York, 





in trust, upon the entire line of said road, from 
Chicago to Fond du Lac, 178 miles, and upon the 
furniture and equipments thereof, acquired and to 
be acquired. Said bouds are aso further secured 
by a sinking fund of one and a quarter per cent. 
per annum, sufficient with its estimated accumu- 
lations, to redeem all of said bonds at or before 
maturity. 

This mortgage of $3,000,000 is equal only to 
one-half the cost of the road. 

1,500 bonds of $1,000 each, of this proposed is- 
sue, are to be delivered in exchange for the said 
Ulinois and Wisconsin bonds, thereby making the 
mortgage executed to secure the $3,000,000 of 
bonds a first mortg’ge on the entine line of said road. 

More than three-fourths of the holders of said 
Illinois and Wisconsin bonds have already stipu- 
lated, in writing, to make such exchange, and the 
remainder will, upon being advised, find it their 
interest todo so, in the better security to be offer- 
ed in the new bonds to be issued. 

There will remain of said $3,000,000 of bonds 
proposed to be issued, after retiring said Illinois 
and Wisconsin bonds, $2,050,000 bonds to be ‘sold 
and disposed of for the general purposes of the 
company in the construction of their road. 
Amount cf unappropriated first mort- 

gage bonds above named.......... $2,050,000 

The farther resources of the compa- 
ny are— 

Subscriptions to stock pledged along 
the line of the road, about......... 
Stock to be paid contractors . Raaidese 


Boud subscriptions in aid of this reed, 
voted by cities and towns along the 
line of the road, as follows, viz : 

The city of Fond du Lac, 7 per cent. 
20 year bonds... .... see. $200,000 

The city of Watertown, 8 per 
cent. 20 year bonds....... 120,000 

The city of Janesville,balance 
$150,000 8 per ct. 20 year 
NB asicikcdctenis sesadis 

The town of Jefferson, 8 10 
cent. 20 year bonds.. 

Town of Fort Atkinson 8 per 
cent. 20 year bonds....... 


70,000 
40,000 
470,000 


Total of resources.... . 2,878,000 


Wants of the Company to Complete their Road from 
Chicago to Fond du Lac. 





eeee se tess ae 


To provide for existing liabilities. .... $250,000 
To finish up the lst and 2d divisions, 
from Chicago to Janesville, 92 miles, 
there is wanted in money ......... 534,000 
To complete 4th division, from Fond 
du Lac south to the La Crosse Junc- 
tion, 30 miles........ 120,000 
To provide additional rolling stock for 
1st, 2d, and 4th divisions.......... 100,000 
Stock and bonds to be issued to con- 
tractors, one-half each............ 216,000 
To finish the 3d division, from Janes- 
ville, via Watertown, to the LaCrosse 
Junction, 56 miles.... .... see ves 1,000,000 
CONOR Gs 6: intatidetanusene Nadens $2,220,000 
Resources as above stated are.... .... 2,878,000 
Which, if realized at their par value, 
would leave a surplus of.... ....... 658,000 


The hitherto unproductive outlay of over three 
and a half millions of dollars, invested in this 
work, has been chiefly expended, as has been 
shown, at and between Chicago and Janesville, 
92 miles, and between Fond du Lac and the junc- 
tion with the Milwaukee and La Crosse Railroad, 
30 miles, in all 122 miles. If now these 122 miles 
of road were completed, thereby connecting the 
City of Janesville with Chicago, and the City of 
Fond du Lac with Milwaukee and Chicago, by 
rail, they would earn, on account of their favora- 
ble ‘position and connections, yer mile, very nearly 
as much as the entire line from Chicago to Fond 
du Lac would earn, per mile, when completed, 

_The Directors propose, therefore, to devote 
themselves to the completion of these portions of 













the line b he Ist of nuar x t fai 
thest, for the opening of the n g's 
ness. In furtherance of this object, they have al- 
ready purchased the requisite amount of iron, 5,- 
800 tons, a large poréion of which is now on the 
way to Chicago and Milwaukie, and all the re- 
mainder will be forwarded before October, to in- 
sure its arrival during the season of good uavigati’n. 
In order to secure the completion of the road 
from Chicago to Janesville, and from Fond du Lac 
to the La Crosse Junction, this year, and pay the 
existing liabilities of the company, the following 
amounts will be required, payable in instalments, 
between this and the Ist June next, viz: 


To pay for iron purchased, and to com- 
plete the road from Chicago to Janes- 
ville, there will be wanted, in cash.... $534,000 

To pay for iron and complete the road 
from Fond du Lac to La Crosse Junc- 
tion 

To provide additional rolling stock..... 

To pay existing liabilities of the compa- 
ST atks-tees eses.ches +00n o0en. sacs 


120,000 
100,000 


250,000 
$1,004,000 

This sum of $1,004,000 is all that is required, 
therefore, to make the whole capital invested pro- 
ductive, and at once permanently establish the 
credit of this road as a first class Western road. 

The only meaas at the company’s command for 
effecting these desirable objects, are the stock and 
city bond subscriptions along the line of the road, 
and the first mortgage bonds of the company pro- 

to be issued. 

But a part of the stock and city bond subscrip- 
tions will be applicable, however, to the comple- 
tion of these two portions of the road, as proposed, 
and the proceeds of the sale of about one million 
of the first mortgage bonds of the company will 
be required, in addition, to make up the sum ne- 
cessary to secure the objects aimed at, and which 
are so vitally indispensable to the interests of 
stockholders. 

One million of the company’s first mortgage 7 
per cent. convertible 30 year bonds will, therefore, 
at once be offered for sale. The remaining $1,- 
050,000 of said bonds are to be reserved for the 
completion of the third division of the road, from 
Janesville,viaWatertown, to the LaCrosse Junction 

If this million of bonds shall be promptly dis- 
posed of, even ata moderate price, when compared 
with the perfect security they afford, the long 
time they have to run, and the fact of their con- 
vertibility into stock at any time within thirty 
years, and the necessary means are secured there- 
by, without serieus sacrfice to the interests of the 
company, for the immediate completion of the two 
portions of the road as proposed, the Directors re- 
gard themselves as fully justified in the expres- 
sion of their confident opinion that the earnings 
of these portions of the road, within the first year 
after they are fully completed and in operation, 
will be equal, at least, to $5,000 per mile, and 
sufficient, after payment of operating expenses 
and interest on bonds, to pay a dividend of 7 per 
cent, to stockholders. 

MERITS OF THIS PROJECT. 

In considering the merits of that part of our 
road, from Chicago to Fond du Lac, it naturally 
divides itself into two parts, viz., the line from 
Chicago to Janesville, and from Janesville to Fond 
du Lac. 

I. As to the line from Chicago to Janesville.— 
This is so nearly an air line, northwest from Chi- 
cago, as to exceed it in’distance by only a few 
hundred feet. The amount of curved line is only 
5 per cent. of the whole. A shorter or more direct 
road between the two cities, therefore, can never 
be built. At Janesville several roads concentre, 
to wit, the Southern Wisconsin Railroad, running 
nearly, due west, the Milwaukee and Mississippi 
Railroad, running northwesterly to Madison and 
northeasterly to Milwaukie, and our own line, run- 
ning northwardly to Lake Winnebago. The only 
connection which all these roads uniting at Janes- 

ville have, or are likely to have with Chicago, from 
hat point, is furnished by our road. It is true, 
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therefore, beyond doubt, that these various lines 
must, all together, contribute an immense busi- 
ness to the line from Janesville to Chicago. 

The Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad is in 
operation from Janesville to Madison, 44 miles, 
and in the course of twelve months will be opened 
from Madison to the Mississippi, at Prairie du 
Chien. This, in connection with our road and 
the Mississippi river, will, until a direct road is 
built to St. Paul, form the sbortest route for the 
great flood of travel from Chicago to Middle and 
Western Wisconsin, Northern Iowa, and the rapid- 
ly increasing territory of Minnesota. 


It it estimated that the road from Janesville to 
Chicago, 92 miles, will earn, as soon as opened, 
$6,000 per mile pergannum, or a total, for the first 
year, of $552,000. 

And that this amount of earnings will increase 
proportionately with the opening of all the roads 
to concentre in Janesville, and with the general 
development of the vast region of country north 
and northwest of it. 

The immense and constantly increasing business 
on the principal roads leading into Chicago, de- 
mands already greatly increased facilities ; and it 
would not be surprising if within three to five 
years a double track was required on this portion 
of our line. 

For the purpose of showiag that the above es- 
timate is a reasonable one for the first year’s 
earnings of the road, from Janesville to Chicago, 
the following facts are stated, viz. : 

The earnings of the Milwaukee and Mississippi 
Railroad for 1854, were, per mile per annum, $65,- 
000, and they are increased for 1855 thus far, 45 
per cent. 

The earnings of the Chicago and Rock Island 
Railroad, 1854, (its first year,) were, per mile, 
$7,000, and are increasing rapidly. 

The earnings of the Chicago and Galena, for 
1854, were, per mile, over $/,000, and have in- 
creased, thus far, in 1855, 90 per cent. 

During the few months past it has earned nearly 
the extraordinary sum of $1,000 per mile per 
month, and its dividends for several years past 
have averaged over 20 per. cent. per annum.— 
That road passes through no better or more thick- 
ly populated or more productive country than 
this. And its connections are no better than those 
of this road will be when completed. Indeed, 
their respective situations and advantages are 
very similar, and there is no apparent reason why 
the earnings of this road, when fully established, 
will not be quite equal to those of the Galena and 
Chicago, and its stock reach as high a price. 

II. As to the line from Janesville to Fond du 
Lac. This will manifestly be a great feeder to 
the line from Janesville to Chicago, passing as it 
does through so rich and populous a valley, and 
will bring to it a large business, which would not 
otherwise come to it. The local business of the 
valley alone would richly sustain this road, and 
pay well on its entire cost per mile. 

But there are special advantages of this line 
which should not be overlooked, for they add 
greatly to its importance. 

Fond du Lac is the point from which the valley 
of the Rock River, far down into Illinois, is to be 
supplied with the pine lumber of which it is des- 
titute, and the demand for which is unlimited. 

This lumber comes down from the vast pineries 
of the north by various navigable streams into 
Lake Winnebago, as a receiving reservior, in 
quantities limised only by the demand, and must 
furnish an immense freighting business for this 
road. Again, Fond du Lac is an exporting point, 
and the cars, which have freighted the lumber in- 
land, will return loaded with the various preducts 
of the valley, to be sent out to the seaboard 
through the Fox River improvement, Via Green 
Bay. ‘This business has already commenced, and 
is laying asolid foundation for the prosperity of 
Fond du Lac. One has only to go there to be 


satisfied that this commerce will go on increasing 

in magnitude rapidly from this time forward. 
Having spoken in detail of this portion of our 

line, it is to be observed, generally, of it, that it 
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connects: head oO} e : th the 
head of Lake Mich nD, sweeping through the 
valley of the Rock River, the very garden of the 
West, at an average distance of about fifty miles 
from Lake Michigan, passing through and con- 
necting with each other a series of thriving and 
populous towns and cities, viz: Fond du Lac, Wa- 
tertown, Jefferson, Fort Atkinson, Janesville, Wood- 
stock, Chicago, and mapy others of Jess note.— 
The agricultural and commercial resources of this 
region now existing and to be developed by the 
road, cannot fail to farnish a full business for it. 

It is believed that the road from Chicago to 
Fond du Lac, when completed and fully in opera- 
tion, will earn at least $6,000 to $8,000 per mile 
per annum, and pay 10 per cent. dividends on the 
stock, after meeting expenses and interest. 

The Directors are not willing to close this re- 
port without referring more particularly to the 
importance of the extension of our main North- 
western line from Janesville to St. Paul. An ex- 
amination of the map will convince any one that 
the line of this road from Chicago, due northwest, 
through Janesville and Madison, and so on to St. 
Paul, in Minnesota, must, as soon as constructed, 
form a great thoroughfare. The great thorough- 
fares in this country, as facts demonstrate, are the 
east and west roads; and for all the country 
through which it passes this is virtually a true 
East and West road, because of the geographical 
position of Lake Michigan, which forces the rail- 
road trade and travel of the country lying west of 
it to Chicago, and through it around its southerly 
bend to the Atlantic seaboard. 

This extension from Janesville to Madison, 
either in connection with the Milwaukee and 
Mississippi road, or otherwise, and from Madison, 
by the most direct route, to St. Paul, the capital 
of Minnesota, would open a most important trunk 
line of communication with Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, and would bring that territory, 
(soon to become a populous and independent 
State,) into direct communication with the 
“Fast,” and with Milwaukie, Racine, Kenosha, 
Waukegan and Chicago, comprising the principal 
towns on the west shore of Lake Michigan. 

One trunk line, in harmonious connection and 
co-operation with railroads of those several towns, 
extending or soon to be extended to it, would 
secure to all those roads and towns every advan- 
tage they at present seek in that direction ; would 
aid at once to develop Minnesota in every re- 
spect, and would ensure the largest returns in 
earnings to its shareholders. 

A wise and mutually advantageous combination 
and union of the means and efforts of all the 
interests to be benefited by the constructions of 
this great thoroughfare into the heart of Minneso- 
ta, if properly sustained and aided by the youthful 
but strong arm of that territory, ard, individually, 
by her people, in liberal subscriptions to its stock, 
would soon secure ample means for its early 
accomplishment. 

This company will cordially co-operate in such 
an effort, in the belief that it is not only the best 
plan for all, but the necessary and only way to 
secure present success ; and can see no reason why 
it should not meet with equal favor from all con- 
cerned, A different policy, with rival roads and 
opposing interests, would long delay the comple- 
tion of any road, and lesson or defeat the hope of 
profit in all. 

Should the policy indicated for the extension of 
a trunk road from Madison to St. Paul be adopted 
for the extension of a like road from Fond du 
Lac, via Oshkosh, to Ontonagon, the City of Su- 
perior, or some other important intermediate point 
on Lake Superior, it could not fail to be attended 
with like success. 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Board 
of Directors, by 

WituiaM B. OcpdEN, President, 
Wittiam C. Lancwey, 
Daniet Etston, 
Cuar.es Borer, 
James W. Hickox, 

September 1, 1855. 
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Hartford,New Haven, and Springfield Rati- 
road. , 
The following figures show the business of this 
road, for the fiscal year ending 31st of August 
last : 








Receipts from passengers............ $444,237 71 

" freight... ........... 260,089 47 

= mails, &C......2.200.. 985,758 65 

Ee re gs 
Running expenses...... $377,218 43 
Interest on bonds......- 55,958 63 

cniimepetiinniens: OD 0 

Wet gala .csc cose voce cece cece . $296,848 77 


Which is equal to 13 per cent. on the capital stock 
From the above a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent. on the capital stock was declared, and 
made payable on the first of the present month. 
An extra dividend of five per cent, will also be 
paid on the 15th of January next, besides the re- 
gular semi-annual one of five per cent. next April. 
This will give for the fiscal year fifleen per cent— 
a pretty handsome return for an Eastern road !— 
The surplus fund, after paying the extra dividend 
in January, will amount to over $180,000. 

-The route of this road is one of the best for bu- 
siness to be found. With a very pressing compe- 
tition, its net profits for the last three years have 
averaged 13 per cent. per annum. One leading 
element in its success is undoubtedly owing to its 
fine local business. Its affairs have been conduct- 
ed by gentlemen of well known reputation for 
skill, integrity, and devotion to business. The 
Directors chosen for the present year were as fol- 
lows : 

Messrs, Charles F, Pond, Chas. Bosswell, Hart- 
ford ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, Joseph Battell, Thos. 
8. Gibbs, New York ; Ezra C. Read, New Haven ; 
Chester W. Chapin, Springfield ; James S, Brooks, 
Moriden, and Wm. Jarvis, Middletown. 


New York and Boston Air Line Railroad. 

A report of the condition and prospective busi- 
ness of this work, has recently been presented to 
the stockholders by T. W. Pratt, Esq., the Engi- 
neer of the compaay. In reference to the pro- 
spect of this important work, we copy the follow- 
ing frum the report: 


Work was commenced upon the New York and 
Boston railroad in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
in the summer of 1853, since which time the val- 
ue of work done and cash paid for other expenses, 


amounts in Connecticut to $199,000, and in Rhode’ 


Island to $131,000. The amount expended on 
the Charles River Railroad in Massachusetts to 
the Ist January, 1855, was $313,000. The total 
value of work done and amount expended on the 
whole is $643,000, For this expenditure we have 
as follows:—In Connecticut, about ten miles of 
the heaviest sections worked, the grading of which 
is still unfinished; in Rhode Island about the 
same ; in Massachusetts about eight miles of rail- 
road finished, extending twelve miles from Bos- 
ton and now operated by the B. & W. R. R. ; also, 
three miles more, ready for the superstructure ; 
and fifteen miles more on which men are still at 
work, and which is more than one-half completed. 
In Connecticut and Rhode Island, the parts of the 
rnad commenced upon are those upon which the 
heaviest Jand damages and some of the heaviest 
work occur. In Massachusetts, the work is of a 
lighter character, (except that near Boston,) and 
the last fifteen miles of grading and masonry were 
contracted for at ten thousand dollars per mile for 
a single track, 

The subscription to the whole project amounts 
to about one million of dollars, quite a large por: 
tion of which still remains to be paid in. This, 





to sether with what is provided to bé taken by the 
contractors, in payment for work, makes about 
two millions of the capital stock provided for.— 
The whole amount authorized to be raised by the 
charters in the different States is:—In Connecti- 
cnt $3,000,000; in Rhode Island, $650,000; in 
Massachusetts, $600,000 ; making a total of $4,- 
250,000. This work is still in progress, the means 
for which are derived entirely from subscriptions 
made by parties living near the line of the route. 
It was not thought advisable to open books for 
subscriptions in eithor New York or Boston, until 
the charter could be obtained complete for a 
through line, and the different companies united 
under one board of directors. This now being 
done, the enterprise is presented to the attention 
of the capitalists and business men of New York 
and Boston, as being the most important public 
improvement in New England, a work which will 
greatly benefit both cities by increasing the amount 
of travel, and the frequency of communication be- 
tween them. 


The great objects to be secured in the construc- 
tion of this work are—the shortest possible line, and 
a favorable location at its Boston terminus. The 
first has been secured, and at the same time the 
best line for local business. The road passes from 
New Haven through the city of Middletown,where 
a connection is formed with the Middlesex and 
Hartford County road, soon to be built. Thence 
it proceeds to Willimantic, where already two 
railroads, the Providence, Hartford, and Fishkill, 
and the New London, Willimantic, and Palmer, 
intersect each other. Near Daysville station it 
crosses the Norwich and Worcester line, passes 
through the valley of Five Mile river and Branch 
river—the seats both of very numerous and im- 
portant manufactures; thence it proceeds to 
Woonsocket, on the Blackstone river, and thence 
passes by the valley of the Charles river to Bos- 
ton. By this route a suitable approach can be 
made to the great commercial metropolis of New 
England. 

Various privileges have been granted to the 
companies by the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
since last report; and in accordance with their 
chartered rights, the three corporations originally 
created within the three states, are now united, 
forming one single interest. 


The road has now been nearly all surveyed, the 
grades and curves are laid down, and the result 
shows that a line can be practically run which 
will be some 25 miles shorter than the present 
route, by way of Hartford and Springfield, while 
the grades and curves will be so moderate as to 
allow the highest rates of speed attainable on the 
line used at present. On the division between New 
Haven and Middletown, the shortest radius of 
curvature is 2,865 feet. One of the tangents is 
nine miles in length. Between Middletown and 
Willimantic,the minimum radius may be increased 
to 3,280 ft, while the most part consists of straight 
lines united by by gentle curves. Thence to the 
boundary of the State, no curves may be less than 
2,500 feet radius, and only two so sharp as that.— 
The line through Rhode Island is of a similar 
character, with the exception of one curve at 
Woonsockett, which is 2,292 feet—the smallest 
on the whole route, The next 20 miles will con- 
tain none below 5,730 feet. On the Charles river 
division, the sharpest have 2,500 feet radius.— 
The entire line, 135 miles long, is believed to have 
an alignment superior to any in New England.— 
The maximum grade in a few places will be 60 
feetgper,mile, which corresponds with the road be- 


tween Boston and Springfield. With these con- 
ditions it is believed that a train can be run over 
it in four hours’ time, which would be a saying 
of an hour and a half from the time required by 
the present route via Springfield. 

The following table, prepared from the census 
returns of 1850, shows the statistics of the towns 
lying within five miles of the present route, by - 
hway of Hartford and Springfield, and those on the 
route of the Air Line road: 


Springfield. N. Y. &B, 

line. line. 
Length in miles.... 160 135 
Whole population. . 395,629 349,915 
Population per mile. 2473 2,592 
Capital in business. $28,629,783 $27 429.703 
“per mile..... 178,936 203,183 


Raw material con- 
sumed per annum. 
Raw material con- 


89,278,769 38,798,688 


sumed per mile per 

eee 245,461 250,823 
Manufactures per an- 

WO ias 6650 ize 66,097 524 55,100,171 
Manufactureres per 

mile per annum.. 413,109 408,140 
Real and personal 

CoE Te 326,489,502 303'644,611 
Real and per. estate 

per mile......... 2,040,559 2,249,219 


In this table the valuations for Boston and New 
Haven are included in both of the columns. The 
results show conclusively that the density of pop- 
ulation and business is greatest upon the New 
York and Boston or ‘“ Air Line” route. In this 
connection it may be well to show the cost and 
income of the roads composing the Springfield 
line from Boston to New Haven, which is as fol- 


lows: 
Gross In- Nett In- 
Cost, crease. crease. 
Boston & Wor. R. R.. $4,850,000 953,000 342,000 
Wesi’n,Wor. to Spr’g’d 3,200,000 650,000 300,000 
Spring’d Hart. to N.H. 3,300,000 758,000 389,000 


$11,350,000 2,361,000 1,031,000 
There are other considerations also which should 
act as inducements to prosecute the undertaking. 
None of the present lines composing the route be- 
tween this place and Boston, was built with a view 
to accommodate the through business, except the 
New Haven road. The Westerr line extending to 
Albany was designed to extend the traffic with 
the great West; and the Hartford and New Ha- 
ven, more with the object of doing a local than 
a through business; In consequence of so many 
interests being concerned, there is not always that 
unity in action, or even that ambition to excel 
in prosecuting the general business of the line 
which is desirable, and which it is believed, would 
be obtained by having only one line, and that so 
much shorter and more direct within the great 
cities which it will connect. 

The present roads have to compete with three 
lines of Sound steamers, running between New 
York, and New Haven, Norwich, and Providence. 
On each of these water-routes a new steamer has 
beep put on, during the present year. If the rail- 
roads at present in operation can successfully com- 
pete with these, we see no reason why one 26 
miles shorter under the control of single interest 
from New Haven Eastwad, and traversing, as it 
does, probably the most wealthy, enterprising,and 


populous sections of the States of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts—should not 
prove as good an investment as any in the several 








States which it traverses. 



















































































































































AMERICAN BAILROAD JOURNAL. 
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Railway Share List, 
Compiled from the latest returns—corrected every Wednesday—on a par valuation of $100. 
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Eastern, Mass.........--.-. 60| 2'583,400] 2,850,325| 4,447,459] 730,269) 346,425) 7 | 50 Clev., Zanesv., and Cincin ..| 87| ...--2-- | -----c-- | ----nc-e |-c----e-|---- ----|- Om) 58 
i RRR Beers Se 20| 299,107| 469,311) 747,008) 51,246) mone |none) --.. Cleveland and Toledo... ...- 200| 2,675,425] 2,689,301] 5,124,629] 736,272] 396,986/10 | 814 
S| a 67) 3,540,000 ,992| 8,730,965) 704,638 272,716] 6 } 76 |/|Clev, and Mahoning -...... BE iccdimes Laasmaien 628,533} In progr.|--------|- Re peer 
Fitchb’g and Worcester--..| 14) 238,140] 74,099] 333,884 42,647] 19,274 6 | -..-|/Clev. and Pittsburg...--... 133} 2,686,570] 2,516,162} 4,818,153] 450,215) 255,868|.-..| 674 
Lowell and Lawrence.. --.- 12| 200,000] 140,000} 363,658] 56,135) 23,823) 6 | --.-||/Cin., Hamilt’n & Dayton--.-| 60) 2,100,000) 1,464,364) 2,961,978) 483,620) -...-... aie a 
Nashua and Lowell ........| 14] 600.000] 16,000} 654,603| 191,887} 55,877) 8 | 85 Cin) Wilm, & Zanesv'e..-.-|131| 1,120,450] 1,181,265] 2'326,459| In progr.|.-.. ...- oun ae 
N. Bedford and Taunton-...| 21) 500,000} none '953| 198,491] 56,533) 64] ---- Col.; Piqua, and I dian. ...- 1 RR eid ee aig (i a HR Sigal eee ipa eae 
Newburyport ......-..---- 14} 137,260) 154.554] 287,413] 32,677) 4,666jnone) -... Columbus and Xenia... -..- 54| 1,418,350] 311,032| 1,440,447] 340,781] 168,949)|....| 92 
Old Coy and Fall River-...| 87| 3,015,100] 314,834) 3,434,1 t 142,800} 6 | 87 || Payton and Western...-... lieing’ RAP MeRAaL ayy CU ae SRA ~..-| 2236 
Pittsfield & Nth Adams....| 18| 450,000 none | 443,677/ 50,895| 25,519 6 | --..||/Dayton, Xen., & Belpre....) 63) 437,838] 422,658} _ 860,496) In progr.| --.. --.. ak Seach 
Vermont and Mass... 77| 2,232,540| 1,046,626) 3,207,867] 275,523 ,383/none; 11%| | Dayton and Michigan... ---- 140} 1,076,602] 393,011] 1,185,826) In progr.) ...- --- - hata Oe 
Western, Mass. 7 | 8734||Eaton and Hamilton... ..-- 42| 448,411; 835,994) 1,845,573] 113,859) 53,256|.-.-| ---- 
Worcester and Nashua 46 : 8 Ld 24| 49 || Little Miami ..........--.- 65, 2,963,921] 1,171,785, 3,648,172} 681,562! 336,708|-...| -..- 
Prov'nce and Worcester--..| 43] 1,522, 351,500) 1,843,332| 316,616) 131,312) 7 | 80 || Mad River and L. Erie--..- 205| 2'451,650| 2'672'932| 4,446,661|........|--.----- aa, nel 
Hartford and N. Haven---.|,72} 2,350,°00 t :295,636| 757,651} 306,447/10 |120 | |Ohio Central -...-...-.---- 138| 1,520,927] 3,485,076] 4,283,443|Recently|opened. |none! 38 
Hart’d,Prov.and Fishkill... 228] 1,899,115] 1,719,567| 3,730,551) 166,212) 94,192/none) --..| |Ohio and Penn... ....---- 187| 27451,700| 3,219,000] 5,670,700|1,111,626 662,117) 9 | 81 
(OSS lg el aS. 110} 2,000,000] 474,177} 2,429,066] 330,792; 18 351|none) --..| | Pittsb’g, Maysv’e & Cin. ---- OS REE RE: peer '343,882| In progr.|----.---|-- eh Zs 
Naugatuck-...-...-.-.---- 57| 1,031,800] 573,995] 1,577,167] 238,266) none | 4 | --..|/Sand’y, Mansf & New’k-...)127) 1,350,000) 2,206,357) 3,552,357| 328,958) 164,479 /none) .-.. 
N.York and N. Haven.---- 62} 2.992000] 2,252,647| 4,980,407; 906,018) 335,611 |none! --..| |Scioto & Hocking Valley-.../135| 403,975] 509,050 8,858| In progr.|---- ---- alll Lae 
N. Haven and N.London----| 50) 738,258 35,165] 1,450,318) 103,986 217|none| ....|/Springf.,Mt. Vernon & P. ...- 113} 1,000,000} 950,000) -...--.- In progr.|...-..-- on aa 
N.London,W. & Palmer----| 6] — 608,600) 1,007,826) 1,527,827/ 137,060 3,717|none| -...||Tol., Wabash & St.Louis-...|242| 2\500,000| 4,530,000] --..-.-. In progr.|.-..---- ps 
Norwich and Worcester....|.66| 2,122,300] 796,886] 2,596,488] 304,651) 95,456) 6 | 36/4) |Cin., Log, and Chicago-...|255) 4,196,679} 1,006,125) 2,080,433/In progr.| ~..- ---- wane | 
Buffalo, Corn. and N. Y.---- 100} 1,482,766] 1,402,244] 2,597,963} 123,147) 50,752jnone) -... Evansv’e & Orawfordsv. ---- 170} 814,000] 725,000] In progr. |.-.-----|-------- seco ‘eae 
Buffalo and N. Y. City. --.- 92} '798,439] 2,537,849) 3,401,868] 254,770) 52,030|none) -...| |Ind. and Cincinnati -. -.-.-- 110} 1,213,723] 1,442,859) 2,178,461| 179,566) 96,097| 7 | 61 
Buffalo and St. Line... ---- 81] 1,300,000] 1,030,000] 2 343,849] 507,618) 264,855|10 Indiana Central... .....--. 66} 608,829] 1,251,387| 1,669,090| 321,400} 186,224)....| .... 
Cayuga & Susquehanna--..| 35) _ 687,000) 531,318) 1,093,624 20,849} 58 589/none} ....||Ind., Clev. & Pittsburg--..} 83| 834,157| 1,101,971) 1,671,544) --.----.|-..--.. .{none| .... 
Hudson River..............|244| 8,757,891] 8,933,804/12,391,363|1,753,986) 603,010|none| 39/4 | | Jeffersonville_...--....---- 66) 1,014,252 L000); onc case 206,544} 94,318 none! ---- 
Long Island... .......---- 86| 1,875,148] 626,958| 2,518,261| 279,520) 102,657|none| 16 | |Lafayette and Indiana --.-. el ieieaslieiie, Shak create Sana eect) ae a ae 
New York Central__...---- 534| 23,067,416) 11,947,121 |35,907,374 5,918,334] 2,830,203 8 | 93%||Madison and Indiana... .--- 87| 1 647,500] 1,589.881| 3,237,381) -..-----|-..----- Inone| .... 
New York and Erie ...---- 464] 10,023'958|25,126,669/33,439,431|5,351,037|2,806,026) 7 | 55 ||New Albany and Salem-.../288) 2 2,535,121| 5,281,848} 6,643,189 645,827) 371,402 none... 
New York and Harlem.---- 138| 5,716,050] 3,527,595| 8,127,388] 942,394) 154,854/none| 26 ¥ || Peru and Indianapolis - -.-- ee od ee 150,000} 90,000'none -... 
Northern, N. Y..------.---- 119] 1,611,527| 4,522,413) 5,435,565 548,527| 145,733|none] 414 Terre Haute and Ind... ---- 73) 924,100} 456,000) 1,465,321) 259,992} 15932310 | .-.. 
Oswego and Syracuse-.---- 37| 374,920) 219,594) 677,754 106, 764; 53.380)none) -...||Chicago and Rock Is'’'d----|182| 3,141,500) 2,387,155) 5,214,152 YY ES EE Te 04 
Rensselaer & Saratoga----| 25} 610,000} 140,000) — 888,182 231,348 76,327/ 5 | ...-||Chicago and St. Louis-.... TS pith, Speen peptaeilecrtts ee ae aes 
Saratoga and Washing’n----| 54) 899,900) 1,053,234 1,891,993 183, 959} 37,666/none| ....||Galena and Chicago.-...--..-/298) 4,334,800} 1,189,304) 5,866. ,263)1, 506,710 942, 231/17 /116\4 
Syracuse & Bingham’n- ---- 71) 731,614) 1,118,751} 1,636,117 Recently| opened, jnone) ..../|Tllinois Central .-.----.---- 707| 1,419,440/18,001,426 17,698,099 In DIOGE. sche cesn|sn00| 92 
Troy and Boston...-..---- 27| 489,492) 493,500] 1,107,873 t ,407|none} ....| | Peoria and Oquawka -..... 93| 569,889 818,454) 1, "388 ,842|In progr.|.....-.- ee Gee 
Watertown and Rome ----- 97| 1,370,428] 854,768) 2,040,543] 393,954 152.752} 5 | 69 ||Ohio & Miss. (Wst.Div.)-.--|147) 1, 780, 295| 3,292,403 4, 870, 586|Recently|opencd. |...-| -..- 
Belvidere and Delaware....| 50| 1,000,000| 1,177,376) 2,177,376) 124,301 none Terre Haute and Alton. -.-- 173} 2'281,420| 1.256,000| 3,537,424|In progr.|.......- eel pres 
Oamden and Amboy...-.--| 94) 1,500,000) --.- -... 768,184 1,682,486 12 Detroit and Milwaukee..-..|185| 838,000] 1,128,964| 1,966,969/In progr.|-... -... Ratatat 
Camden and Atlantic -.---- 60| 240,125] 1,269,223] 1,499,185) 69,673 none Mich. Central ......-..---- 82| 6,021,916] 6,142,023) 10,300,147|2,215,283 879,656)... 95 
New Jersey....-.-.-.----- 81] 3,253 925] 798,596| 4,306,338) 824 032 Mich. South’n & N. Ind ..../475| 6,928,900] 5,768,000] ....--.- 2,410,000] 875,000.10 | 99 
New Jersey Central ...---- 75] 2,000,000} 1,632,085} 3,506,226) 378.145 Green Bay, Mi:. & Ch...-.- 155| 764,075} 442,726) 1,193,765)In progr.) .......- A dias 
Morris and Wssex......---.| 62] 1,155,715 1,600) 1,549,622) 233,596 Milwaukee and Miss,... ...- 200} 988,665] 1,827,584) 2,704,593) 465,051) 307,632)....| .... 
Cumberland Valley .-..---- 56] 1,184,500 28,411} 1,212,911) -------- Milwaukee & Watert’n...-| 72) 354,861 32, 514,238)In progr. | 
Del. Lack. & Western -_---- 109] 2,865,175] 1,865,897| 4,140,365/In progr. Milwaukee and Horicon-...- In progr. 
Erie and North East... ---- 20} 600,000 50, 750,000) ---- ---- Milwaukee & La Crosse -.-.- In progr. 
Harrisb’g & Lancaster. ---- 38] ---. eee | ---- en ne | enon eee [ooo --e ee. es a, ey, ee || Mees 
Little Schuylkill .......---- 28) 222-22. | cwceenne | nee eons |---o-ee= Hannibal & St. Josephs.---|-,- In progr. 
Northern Penn. ........---- 67 ~---~--- | -------~ | 2,600,000) ---~ ~~~ North Missouri-..-..-..---- 22 344,896) In progr. 
Penneylvania..........---- 256/12,104,820| 6,965,884 re ‘158 495 8,409,192 Cc 80| 1,866,292) 3,020,298) 4,270,000 In progr. 
Phil. and Reading -.-.----- 96] 8,219,672|10,244,442 18,464, 114|3,781,639 St. Louis and Iron Mt.....- 79| 445,170} 94,391 "186, 115\In progr. 
Phil. Wil. and Baltimore---.| 98} 5 000, 3,069,723| 7,452,062)1,006,638 PSBRIOR w20ecnes cossas cone 49! 3,743,000! ....---. 6,564,852! 628,850’ 416,756 9's 102% 
Phil. aS Norrist’n---- wore cece | cone nwee | sone ecce 244,566 
BRS ENE MORTON, ...w coon) SI) cose aces | Oossecne | weccnucs ja-en cere = i ‘IES. 
eta and Connelisville....|!47| 1,880,661] - 111,493| 1,360,630| In progr. 5. SS Seon 
Sunbury and Erie -....- cr .740| 262,886} 2,075,650 In progr. = - —_ or. Asean, 
neweccace ceccccce| 10] ennewnce | sere one | o------2 n progr. erct. Perct. 
aia aod Ohio... .....{882|13,118,902|10,809,650|22 218 849]3,645,600|1,472,150|none| 57 | |Loan, 6 per ct....-...- 1856..104% = ---- Loan, 6 per ct....----- 1868..1174 118 
Washington Branch --.---- 41/ 1,656, 25, 650, : 124:981| 6 | ....|| Do. 6 do. ...----.1862--112%  ----. Do. 6 do. coup’s...1868..1174% 1184 
— Central, Md..---- a esters 2,630,000] 5,544,733) In progr.| -------- ----] ....]| Do. 6 do. weo-----1867.-117% 118 Do. 5 do. Tex. ind.-1866-.107% ..... 
TES 65] 2,300,000] .......- | In progr. |--------|--------|----| ---- 
eee at Alexandria.---- 97) 1,457,500 ERED nacin anes 171,188] 89,752 5 | .... STATE SECURITIES. 
isc wwne nn ain 123] 1,371,700] 1,489,012| 2,739,362| 123,466] 59,710|none| __..| | Maine, 6 per ct..----.- are Indiana, Can.Loan, 6 perct... -.-.  ..-. 
Pitts & Steubenville---. |. 32} 1,221,27 000} 914,695) In progr.| -------- ----| -...||Massachusetts, + naan encoun Do. do.pref. 5 do. .. - 23" 
Virginia Central. -.....---- 138] 2,387,100] 932,093} 3,503,981] 286,730) 122,534)none) .... Do. ae Kentucky, 6 per ct.cp.1869-72. i 
Virgima and Tennessee. - -..|133| 2,500,000 2,740 860} 5,124,146] 163,929) 63,137|----| -...| |New York, ? per ee 1860-62..110 4 Louisiana, 6 do. cp, long... 92 924 
Richmond and Danville-...|109} -------- | -------- | -------- 225,204) ---~ ~--- wns] ance Do. do. 1864-65..114 Maryland, 6 do. cp.1870-90. 108 % 107 
Richmond & Petersb’g- ---- 22) 685,600} 272,086] 1,060 495] 139,438} 47,003/none) .... Do. é do. 1866-67..117 = ..-.. Do. 5 ye eee 95 
Rich’d,Fred. & Potom’c---- 130} 1,000.000} 730,506] 1,708,169) 232,172 120,212! 7 wen: Do. 6 do. 1872-73..119 120 Missouri, 6 do. cp...1872--. otk 91% 
Wilmington and Weldon..-~|162) ---.--.- | -------~ | ---- 0-00 |oo-~-200|m2- anos wore] anne D>. 5% do. 1860-61..106  —..--. N.Carolina,6 do. cp.-.1873.. 984 99 
Wilm’ton & Manchester----|171| 1,070.775| 1,373,989] 2,330,877| 339,800) 151,064\none| _... Do. 5% do, --1865..107 = -.... Ohio, ie Ss 
Raleigh and Gaston... ---- 97 ; 120,573| 1,135,451] 173,923] 103,392) 2%] .... Do. 5. do. 1858-60..103 104 Do. 6 do......- 1860..105 106 
Oharlotte and S. Carol..---- 109] 1,201,000 000} 1,670,908 037} 98,277 BB), 2005 Do. z= —  * ae Do. > ee ee 
Greenville & Columbia. ---- 165] 1,293, 800} 1,999, 214,865| 206,774|----| .... Do. 43 do,1858 59-64. 99% ..... Do. 7 ; 115 
South Carolina ........---- 203/ 4,188,020] 2,731,545) 7,133,848/1,363, 788,862 eo S| Do. 5 dO.-cccee | aegis 
Atlanta and La Grange. 87| 719,842} 225,000) 1,092,222) 251,076) 161,193] 74] ....||California, 7 do.coup..1870. 864 87 Penna., 5 do,.-.--------- 86 
.|211| 4,156,000] 260,991) 4,416.99! 632,110} 8 | .... Georgia, 6 de, do...1872. 99 99% Do. do. ep...1877.. 89 90 
600. 1, 3, .---| | [llinois Int.Imp. 6 per ct.1847.103 104 Tenness. 5 do. = SS ae 
name ter i 3 116| 1,274, 654,816 120 41 113,824, 8 | .... India a" a ee 2 ~ o> Sanie- 95 7% 
M ‘ Point.--- ’ ’ eece jana, 0. neneee 2 Vir, 6 do. CP. .- 886 - 4 
Bout Weatern, Ga.ce-ecose! 921 1,007,496] 486,500] 1,624, 141,168] 8 | 222. ! Do. ated a Be nm pon. 903 yon 
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Railroad Bonds. 


The following quotations are ex-interest. 
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=) 
NAMES eg < 2s 
OF ERS Description of Bonds. || Interest pay- | 54 3 3 
= 2 Z| A o|< 
Alabama and Tennessee River -.....- 838,000|1st mortgage, convertible-...| 7/1stJan.1st July|N.Y, |1872 | ----- 87% 
Buffalo and State Line... .....-..-..- oye Do, one inconvertible -.| 7|April,October-| “ [1866 95 | 98 
Bellefontaine and Indiana............ ,000 Do. eonvertible....| 7|Jan’y, July --.| “ [1866 100 |.--.- 
Do. do, .-.-----.-.- 200,000) Real estate, convertible... --.- 7\Jamy, July ...| “ /1858 90 | 92% 
Do. do, -...-.---..- 200,000] Income, guar Cl. Col. & Cin..| 7|/Feb’y, August.| “ {1859 87 4! ----- 
ST Riess sniranencnaees 1,250,000/1st mort. conv. east. sec. ---.| 7|Divers ....-.- “ (1861-64 | 90 | 93% 
DO, nann anne naan nnn enon ones 800,000|2d do. inconvertible -.---- 7|March, Sept...| “ 1865 j|----- 79 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton -.--|  500,000|1st mortgage inconvertible-..| 7/20.Jan. 20.July| « {1867 92 | % 
Do. do. 0. ----| 465,000/2d do. do. --.| 7|May, Novemb.| « [1880 ‘| ----- 88 
Gsemass Winans cai Gansta] ences Seine comet wee_| Tawra | tee | |S 
> , 0. convertible---- May, No | $6 1862 0 a wenn 
Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula-| ’567,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7|Feb’y, August.| « [1861 924) 95 
Cleveland ‘and a ---| 800,000} Do. convertible----| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ [1860  |----- 92% 
Do, do... -| 1,200,000] Do. on Branches...| 7|March, Sept...) “ [1873 |---«-| 85 
Cleveland and Toledo ....222 2222222. 525,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ [1863 88 | 89 
Chicago and Mississippi-....--....--- 800,000 Do. conv. till 1857 .| 7|April, October.| «+ [1862-72 | 88 | 89 
Do. GO, ww ennennenneee 1,200,000} De. inconvertible ..| 7|April, October.| “ [1862-72 |-----|- = 
Covington and Lexington.-......-.-- 400,000] Do. do _—..| 6|April, October.) “ [1962 2 | % 
0. QO. wnew---e---= ,000,000!2d mortgage, convertible --..| 7/March, Sept.--| | 1883 ----| 79 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western.| 1,500,000/1st mortgage, do. ----| 7\April, October.| “ (1875 91 | 93 
Fort Wayne and Chicago.........-.- 1,250,000 Do. cony, till 1863..| 7\Jam’y, July...| “ |1873 82 | 85 
Galena and Chicago ......-...-..-..- 2,000, Do. inconvertible ..| 7|Feb’y, August.) “ (1863 94%) 95 
Do. GO. .------------ 20-5 2,000,000 |2d mortgage, do. ~o-e| 7\May, Novemb.| “ (1875 8474 86 
Great Western (Lilinois)......-...... 1,000,000/Ist mortgage, do.  --../10/April, October.| « (1868 8274) 90 
Green Bay, Miiwaukee, and Chicago.-| 400,000 Do. convertible -...| 8/10.April,10.0c.| “ [1863 92)4| 95 
—— Seastnarter evietinreqe seies.san 300,000 Do. 2a sec. inconv..| 7 April, a “ Bee ooe-- }. 
ndiana Central. ........-------.---- Do. convertible ....| 7|Ma ovem “ |1866 |--.-- 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine_...--.. perros Do. do. BREA Y Jan'y, July ...| “ \1860-61 aaa 91% 
Indianap. & Cin’ti (for Lawb, & U.M.)} 500,000} Do. conv. till 1857--| 7|March, Sept...] “ [1866 |-----| 94 
La Crosse und Milwaukee-.......-... 950,000] 1st mort. 1st sec. conv. till 1864| 8|May, Novemb.| « 1874 85 | 87% 
Lake Erie, Wabash, and St. Louis -..-] 3,400,000|1st mortgage, conv. till 1859-.| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ 1865 82 83 
Little Miami Do. inconvert. ..-.-| 6/2.May, 2.Noyv.| ‘“ (1883 85 | 87 
Michigan Central... No mortgage, convertible ----| §|April, October | Bost. 1860 101 |102 
0. Do. do. .-| §|March, Sept,..| “* 1869 {10234103 
Milwaukee and Mis 1st mort. Ist sec. conv. till 1857 | §|Jan’y, July .-.| N.Y. |1862 98 (100 
Do. ; Do. do. 1858| g|Aprit, October. *"|1863 | 96 | 98 
Do. do. 1,250,000 Do. 3d do. 1860) 8 June, Decemb.| “ {1877 87 4} 88 
New Albany and Salem ee cseweses cscs 500,000 Do. 1st section ......--. 10 April, October.| “ |1858-62 |102 |----- 
Do, = dO, 22 nn nnn anne 2,325,000 Do. oth. sec. con. till 1858} 8 May, Novemb.| “ 1864-75 | 83 | 85 
a Ee 1,200,000] 1st mortgage, convertible ----| 8|Jan’y, July...| ‘ [1873 9234! 95 
Obio and Indiana -..-.......-----.-.-| 1,000,000} Do. do. ---=| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ {1867 |--.-- 100 
Ohio and —- Kamneiuedae mame 1,750,000 Do. do. ----| 7|Jan’y, July...| “ {1865-66 |--..- 103 
WO... G0. < ddawaineandens 2,000,000/Income, convertible .....---- 7/April, October.) “ (1872 j{----- 90 
Pennsylvania (Central) Sih onmanamm cin 5,000,000}1st mortgage, conv. till 1860-.| 6|Jan’y, July ---| Phila, /1880 99 | 99% 
Scioto and Hocking Valley...--...... 300,000 Do. 1st sec. conv -.| 7/May, Novemb.|N. Y. i ae Poe 85 
Steubenville and Indiana............. 500,000 Do. convertible -...| 7|Jan’y, July --. eres asian 80 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis........ 600,000 Do. do,  ---.| 7|\March, Sept...|. “ {1866 100 |102% 
Terre Haute and Alton ...-..-....... ,000, Do. do. ----| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ (1862772) --.-- 90 
Do. i atdcen acess 2,000,000 ‘2d do. do. .-..| 8\Feb’y, August.) “ 1870 79 | 80 
The following quotations include the accrued interest. 
oa 
) 
NAMES 2d | og ele 
OF 36 Description of Bonds. i Interest pay- | o 5 : 213 
COMPANIES. 24 3 able. E S| 3g &|z 
< a, A oi4 
—_ ~/ and > ~ aaa ----| 2,500, Mortgage 6| April, October] Balt. |1885 87 | 87% 
einai 2..-| 1,128 ‘500 . 6|Jan’y, July ...| Balt. |1875 | 89 | 90 
Chic ne and Rock pS re 2/0 10,000) Ist mortgage, ‘conv. till 1858 -| 7 10.Jan. 10.Ju'y|N.¥. |1870 96 4) 97 
Pg ee ee ees 3) boy 000! 1st mortgage.-...--------.-- 7\|May. Novemb.| “ {1867 lll j112 
[i nadsense aeereeenae 4000 ,000/2d mortgage, convertible -..-) 7) March, Sept... “  }1859 96 | 98 
a makceecntn alice Siapsial aia Gente 6.000. ,000|3d mortgage ---------------- 7 March, Sept...) “ {1883 9474) 95 
i: | -eenetneeenaiawae cia 4, 000, 000) Not conv. Sink. Fund, $420,000) 7|/Feb’y, "August. “ 11875 8634) 86% 
ik... peunnuasdecmet aauadiae 4 301 900) Convertible, Inscription-- ...-| 7 Feb’y, August. 2 1871 80 | Sl 
is. ‘natigadecindesieeniel 3,500,000| Convertible - ...-------------| 7\Jan’y, July...} “ |1862 83 | 84 
BO NOR ivi vinnie cicnasccaccacnn 4,000,000] 1st mortgage, Inscription ----| 7 Fet’y, August. 1869-70 100 |100% 
a ° . .asisaepamakal 2'000,000/2d do. do, ----| 7/16.June,16.Dec| “ {1860 | 92%4| 93 
Do. WhieiGchee cadawemuamalee 000,000. 3d do. convertible ones] 7\May, Novemb.| “ /|1870 72%| 73 
TUAO le Cent cscs intnceicensaneas 17,000,000| Mortgage, inconvertible.. ..-- 7| April, October. c 1875 79 | 79% 
Do. (Free Land)..««<602<- 3,000,000 M’ge 345,000 acrs-priv 7 shar’s! 7/March, Sept... ~ 1860 80%} 81 
Michigan Southern -...-.------------ 1,000,000/1st mortgage, inconvertible -.| 7)May, Novemb.| © 1860 98 100 
New York and Harlem,......-..---.- 1,800,000 Do. do. ..| : May, Novemb.| ‘ 1861-72 89%} 90 
New York and New Haven -.-------- 750,000) No mortgage, do. --| T/June, Decemb. He 1855) 60°6| 78 | 80 
New Haven and Hartford--...--.----- 1,000,000; 1st mortgage, do. aval pe y, July ... pe 1873s | ----- 97% 
— Indiana .........-----.--.-| 1,000,000] Do. do. -.| 7)Feb’y, August.) “ |1861 —/---.- 100 
Goshen Branch --..- 1,500,000 Do. do. ml : Feb’y, August.) © 1868 85 | 90 
New York PRR LET RIE 8,287,000] No mortgage, do. 6;May, Novemb. 1883 91 | 91% 
Do. We sawngutead sdancens 3,000,000| No m’ge conv.from June 57-59} 7/15.June,15.Dec| 1864 103 4]105 
Panama, Ist issue .........-.-....... 900,000); Cony ertible till 1856 ...- al 7\Jan’y, July.-- je 1866 103 }105 
OR os cic snaneacesee 1,478,000 io. till 1868 ......... | 7\Jan’y, July...] “ |1866 [10374105 
Reading, issue | 1843....---..-------- 1,573,000| Mortgage, inconvertible -..-| 6|Jan’y, July.-- Phila. 1860 =| ----- ----- 
Do. do. 1844, 48, 49 ........- 1,300,000 Do. convertible -..-..- | 6 Jan’y, July... : 1860 98 99 
a RS: 3,469,000 Do. _ inconvertible -...| 6!April,October.) “ (1870 85% | 85% 
\Off’d ;Askd Off’d) Askd 
CITY SECURITIES. ‘Int’st payable. | p. ct. ct./p™ ct. CITY SECURITIES. Int’st payable. |p. ct.|p. ct. 
New York. 7 per ct.----..- 1857 Feb’y, May. 100 101 ||Milwaukee, 7 per ct. coup.-.-.--- X|Divers -...--- | 93 | 94 
Do. 5 do ---- 1858-60 \Yamguse and | 9 98 ||New Orleans, 6 per ct. cp. R.R. X|_ Do, .------| 7744} 80 
Do. 5 do, --..187075 November ..| 90 100 || Philadelphia, 6 per ct..-1876°98 _|Jan’y, July ---| 9314| 93% 
Albany, 6 per ct. coup..1871/81 X Feb’y, August.| 98 99 || Pittsburgh, 6 per ct. coup..-..- x Divers nonueead, Ta 
Alleghany, 6 per ct. coup. -.....X Jan’y, July --.| 72 | 77}4||Quincy, 8 per ct. coup. ----1868 X|Jan’y, July...) 9274| 95 
Baltimore, 6 per ct.---- 1879-90 Quarterly. -.--- | 9734] 99 || Racine, 7 per ct. coup. ---- 1873 X/10. Feb’y, Aug:| ~ 874 
Boston, 5 per ct, coup.-.--.-... X'April October. '- ..-./10074 ||St. Louis, 6 per ct. coup..-Long X| Divers -.-----| = so 
Brooklyn, 6 per ct. coup.- Long XJan’y, July--./100 /101 Do. do. Municipal... X onal Tee 
Clev’l'd,7 per ct. cp. W.W.1879 X! Do. do. .--/103 |105 ||Sacramento, 10 p.ct. cp. 1862/74 X| Do, ------- 2% 
Cincinnati, 6 per ct. coup, -----.X Divers ......- 954} 96 ||S.Frcisco 7p. e.cp.1865,pay.N.Y. X wang Novemb.'....-| 88 
Chicago, 6 per ct. coup..1873-"77 X Jan’y,. July...| 91 | 92% Do. 10 p. ct. cp. ema Do. J do. “108 97 
Detroit,7 per ct.cp.W W.1673-78 X\Feb’y, August, 102% . Do. 10 do. pay. N. Y.-. X/Jan’y, July-.-- 74K) Tei 
Louisville, 6 per ct. cp,..1880-83 X Divers .....--|..... || Medeor : per ct, coup.------ X/Divers er | 754 
Memphis, 6 per ct. coup,..1882 XJan’y, July... 's.... 72% Zanesville do. enee-- X/April, October|o-! 9736 

















Extract from De Coppet & Co.’s Money Cir- 
cular for the European Steamer of the 


2nd. Inst. 

New York, Oct. 2nd, 1855. 

The arrival of the steamer from Liverpool, 15th 
September, with the announcement of the fall of 
Sebastopol, has failed to produce any favorable 
effect upon our Stock market. The advices of a 
further advance to 434 per cent. by the Bank of 
England of its rate of discount, and of general fi- 
nancial news looked upon as unfavorable, brought 
at a moment when a more active demand for 
Money was being felt, have more than neutralized 
the effect which might have been expected from 
it under different circumstances, and we have to 
notice a marked decline upon our Stocks in gen- 
eral, but more particularly upon the shares of rail- 
roads, and upon the bonds of many of them. At 
the close the market was heavy. 

Some United States 6s, 1862, have been sold at 
an advance of 1 per cent. Transactions in State 
Stocks have been very limited. A few Ohio 6s, 
1860, were done at an advance of 4y.- On the 
other hand, there is a decline of 34 on Tennessee 
6s; and 114 on Missouri 6s; of 144 on Virginia 6s, 
and of1 on IndianaSs. An auction sale of $181,- 
000 Pennsylvania 5s, coupons, waseffected at 8914 
to 9044. 

The only transaction of some note amongst City 
Bonds which came to our knowledge, is the nego- 
tiation of about $90,000 Brooklyn 6s, at par, be- 
ing the balance of the recent loan of that city re-. 
maining unsold. These securities have been tak- 
en as investment by one of our local institutions, 
In City and County Bonds there are no marked 
fluctuations in prices, and the inactivity, hereto- 
fore noticed, still exists. There is also great dull- 
ness in Railroad Bonds generally bought at pri- 
vate sale, as well as at the Board of Brokers.— 
We except, however,the Illinois Central Construc- 
tion, the transactions in which have been very 
large, closing 2! lower. We quote them ex-in- 
terest Ist Oct. The decline in exchange is very 
decided. Principal sales on London 10914 to 109 
5g; on Paris, 5.1314 to 5.15. 

DE COPPET & CO. 


Extract from E. F. Satterth waite’s London 
Cireular, of the 14th ult. per ‘‘America.’’ 

There has been very little business in American 
Securities during the past week. 

Parties hold off from investing at present in ex- 
pectation that the rise in the rate of interest here 
will cause a decline in prices in America. Confi- 
dence in the prospects of the leading Securities 
is as strong as ever, but buyers hope to come in 
more favorably on the anticipated effect ou prices 
of a dearer market for money. 





Marie & Kanz’ Money Circular for the 
European Steamer of the 2nd Inst. 
New York, Oct. 2nd, 1855. 

The California steamers having, by virtue of a 
new atrangement, been delayed a week behind 
their usual time, the specie reserve of our Banks 
bas experienced a serious reduction. This fact, 
accompanied by the continued drain of corn for 
export, and for duties paid into the Sub-Treasury 
has forced these institutions to call in their loans, 
subject to demand, and Money, in consequence, 
has become quite scarce. This state of things 
has seriously affected the the Stock market, and 
a heavy decline has been the result. The depres- 
sion has been felt equally on speculative and in- , 
vestment securities. The latter have, generally 
speaking, not been sold in large quantities ; but, 
owing to the absence of foreign orders, such sales 
as have been made have been effected at a heavy 
difference. The condition of the London Money 
market tends to check the disposition recently 
evinced among capitalists to take advantage of the 
present low prices. Everything, however, leads 
us to believe that the existing stringency can be 


4| nothing more than temporary. 


Government stocks have been sold in trifling 
amounts without change of rates. Californias re- 
main steady at 87. Illinois Int. Improvement of ~ 


| 1847, have declined 2, Indianas and Louisianas | 
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per'cent., Missouris, 34, North Carolinas }¢, Ten- 
nessees 1, and Virginias 14¢ per cent. 

The only large sale of City and County Bonds 
has been the purchase of the balance of $90,000 
of the new Brooklyn 6 per cent. loan. A sale of 
$28,000 Sacramento 10s has been been made at 
auction ; and a few Ohio and Kentucky County 
Bonds bave been taken for foreign account. 

' MARIE & KANZ. 
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Experiments on Curvature, 

We should have presented our readers the con- 
clusion of the article on the late experiments, but 
that one important item is still to be ascertained 
to make it perfect. 

We have been promised a table of the results 
accomplished some years since on a narrow gauge 
road, in an extensive and valuable series of ex- 
periments by ap eminent Engineer. This table 
has never been published, and will be found inter- 
esting and valuable. 





Sacramento Valley Railroad. 

Our California exchanges contain accounts of 
the opening of a short section of this work (about 
mile and a quarter iong,) on the 20th of August. 
The track on this section is for the most part in 
good condition, and enabled the train to make a 
speed at the rate of 30 miles per hour. Several 
miles additional are so far advanced that they 
will probably be in running order within a few 
weeks. 

The event is important, as marking the further 
progress westward of the white man, with his ac- 
companying elements of civilization and progress, 
Verily “fact exceeds fiction.” Ten years ago, 
these valleys had never felt the tread of a mem- 
ber of the Anglo Saxon family. Since then a 
new State has been created, Agriculture, com- 
merce, and various kinds of manufacturing indus- 
try have begun to flourish. The printing press 
distributes its myriad sheets broad cast over the 
country. The steamboat long since has ploughed 
her way through all the navigable streams. And 
now last, but not least, the railroad has been laid 
down and the locomotive begins to course along 
the iron track, with a voice of thunder, and a 
speed literally outstripping the wind. Success to 
California, to this ‘age of iron,” and to the Sacra- 
mento Valley Railroad ! 





Terre Haute and Alton Railroad. 

This road is rapidly progressing to completion, 
and will probably be opened for its whole length 
in November. It would have been opened at an 
earlier date, but for sickness among the laborers 
on one part of the line, rendering it impossible 
for several weeks to maintain an adequate force 
upon it. The only part now unfinished is the 
section lying between the two branches of the Illi- 
nois Cevtral Railroad. 

As the road will be continued from Alton to a 
point opposite St. Louis, and as it will form the 
shortest railroad route between St. Louis and the 
East, it will immediately command a large portion 
of the traffic and travel between them, It is in 
the hands of parties who are wont to conduct the 
road with energy and vigor. Its business will 
soon be largely increased by a connection with 
the Wabash Valley Railroad, the early comple- 
tion of which is now rendered certain. The two 


roads will form almost a straight line between 
Toledo and St. Louis, upon the shortest route be- 
tween these important pcints. © 





New York, Providence and Boston Rail- 
road. 


The annual meeting of the New York, Provi- 
dence, and Boston Railroad was held at Provi- 
dence on Tuesday, and the following gentlemen 
were elected Directors : Charles P. Williams, Thos 
Tileston, Mathew Morgan, Samuel D. Babcock, 
Henry Carey, Hamilton Blydenburg, Elbert J. 
Anderson, Wm. H. Macy of New York; Nathan 
F, Dixon, Westerly, R. I. At a subsequent meet- 
ing Chas. P. Williams, Esq., was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the company. The receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year ending August 31, were as fol- 
lows : 








RECEIPTS. 
ee eR ee ee. $154,667 18 
DE os Shes 6a 4nd RSs ces aan 107,775 73 
PE TUOC sin. 05a sens. Sn ewibenelngs 5,000 11 
PRUOLONG 4 «o's. siaies snes ceeie caeireise we 4,904 05 
$272,347 07 
Real Estate sold by the comp’y..... 1,243 00 
Surplus Aug. 31, 1854.............. 16,855 91 
$290,445 98 
EXPENDITURES, 
General expenses.... ........ ....... $92,466 18 
ee ET eer $61,493 60 
Advance on fuel and ma- 
eer es 23,318 81 
a. Eee ere $84,812 41 
Less fuel and materia! on 
OE «sine sees eves 05000, SORES AO 
—-——- 54,842 68 
haha ee eT ECTS on eres re 3,808 93 
BROW GRMN oon 5 v0.02 cc0e.cees cones. 14,454 53 
New buildings for machinery and 
WO sn 5465. b be MeN RAN 6.609 60 1,326 23 
Repairs of wharf and dredging.. .... 1.083 45 
Unclaimed interest on bonds.... .... 2,287 50 
Interest on six per cent, 
ee ee $26,742 00 
MRMMNOE Sins Soke SeaN se 778 50 


Interest on extension road bonds.... 
Extension road bonds paid and can- 





25,963 50 
2,310 00 


RENOU dah 543 5) Swe e ane bebe 8,000 00 
Dividend Nov. 1,1854.... $45,239 76 
ee 276 00 

——-- 44,968 76 

Unclaimed dividends last year....... 893 82 
Surplus, (including $30,419 78) fuel 

DUG ORMOTEN 6.50. deh bicn oxs6 ees 38,545 55 





$290,445 98 
Since the last annual statement the debts of the 
company have been reduced as follows: 


Exiension road bonds paid at maturity... $8,000 
Six per cenit. mortgage bonds purchased 

for Trustees of Sinking fund,and cancel- 

ed by them 24,000 


see e ee ee eee tees eee wees 





$32,000 
The entire indebtedness of the company Aug. 
81, 1855, was also as follows : 


Cee eee Cees eee eee Fees ees 


Six per cent. bonds outstanding.... .... 
Purchased and now held by the com- 

pany, viz: 

Against Extension road bonds 
OUSANAIG... 2. wcav cece veee's 

As surplus fund.... .... 660... 


$348,700 


78,000 


Total.... paeee 5 
The company has no floating debt and no con- 
struction acconnt open, 





seve e+ 421,700 


nr | 
How we are to get to the Pacific in Twenty 
Four Hours. 


Mr. A. P. Robinson, an ingenious engineer and 
mechanic has attempted to solve the above prob- 
lem, in the following letter addressed to John M. 
Wood, Esq., M. C. from_the Cumberland district, 
Maine. Mr. Robinson has a model train now in 
exhibition in New York, at No. 10 Wall street. A 
sight of his apparatus will well repay examina- 
tion. Without expressing any opinion in the 
premises, an examination of Mr. R's plan, as il- 
lustrated by his model, will we think convince 
any one that the limit to railroad speed is not yet 
reached. 


Dear Sir,— 

In my last I promised you an explanation of the 
planI had previously suggested to you for im- 
proving the speed, safety, and comfort of railroad 
travelling. Knowing the interest you feel, as a 
public spirited man, in all legitimate works of in- 
ternal improvement, and particularly in the great 
project of a railroad to the Pacific ocean; and 
feeling confident of your ready appreciation of any 
plan for the construction of that road, which would 
combine desiderata absolutely necessary to its 
prompt and speedy completicn, as well as to its 
safe and successful operation when completed, I 
have the more readily promised this ; as I consider 
the plan peculiarly fitted for this road and upon a 
scale fully commensurate with its importance. 

The want of the desiderata referred to, although 
telt upon all of our long main lines, must be more 
seriously felt upon that than auy other, precisely 
in proportion to its length, and the primitive state 
of the country through which it must pass. The 
conditions which every practical railroad man 
must concede as necessary to enable this road to 
triumph in our generation over all the difficulties 
in the way of its construction; and to secure 
regular, systematic, and successful operation,are— 
Ist, greatly increased speed, with at least the 
same safety as at the present rates; 2nd, greatly 
increased safety; 3rd, increased capacity, with 
accommodations and comforts for travelers far 
beyond any that can possibly be obtained upon 
our present roads, All these conditions must be 
obtained with a durable and substantial road-bed 
upon terra firma. By the method I have sug- 
gested, the very elements out of which any one 
condition is complied with are tuose out of 
which all the others are fulfilled; and there can 
be no question as to obtaining of the following re- 
sults: viz, the easy attainment of a speed of 100 
mijes per hour; increase@ safety, even almost to 
the extent of absolute immunity from accidents 
arising from unseen imperfeciious in the track, or 
the breaking of axles ; increased accommodations 
and conveniencies, even to the extent of sleeping 
\rooms, eating rooms, sitting rooms, and all the 
jcomforts which may be had upon our steamers. 
This at first may seem rather a startling proposi- 
tion ; but is it half so startling as was deemed the 
first proposition of running a locomotive engine at 
a speed of ten miles an hour? It will be remem- 
| bered that an English nobleman agreed to eat the 
‘first engine which should ever accomplish this 
| speed. With all that has been accomplished 
\siace that time, I am yet unable to sit quietly 
|down in the conclusion that perfection has been 
yw in the manner of constructing railroads 

and railroad machinery ; but have faith to believe 
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that as many and as great improvements are yet 
to be made, as have been since the “Rocket” ac- 
complished her first memorable trip. 


Both theoretically and practically, the obstacles 
which prevent a speed of 100 miles per hour upon 
our presext roads are sufficiently obvious. It is 
an indisputable fact, that in order to increase the 
speed of locomotive engines, increased diameter 
of driving wheel is necessary, and then increased 
boiler or evaporating surface, in order to create 
power for these large wheels. Granting that this 
increased power could be obtained to the extent 
required for a speed of 100 miles per hour, it is 
manifest that with driving wheels gf the proper 
size, say 10 to 12 feet diameter, engines upon the 
ordinary general plan of construction would be so 
high in proportion to their base that the speed would 
be unsafe. The speed would be unattainable, for 
the reason that the engine could not be kept 
upon the track. Absolute perfection in a railway 
track is not attainable, or if it was, it could not 
be maintained. The crushing of the timber under 
the rails, the giving way and settling of the joints, 
the settling of the earthwork, the crushing and 
Wearing of the rails,—all these are contingencies 
not to be avoided, and occurring more or less as 
the materials are of better or worse quality out 
of which the road-bed and tracks are constructed. 
With our best railways thoroughly ballasted with 
the cleanest gravel, anc constructed of the best 
materials throughout, these difficulties already 
occur on every road; and a speed of 100 miles 
per hour would not be safe, even if the requisite 
wheels and power could be obtained. But the 
power cannot be obtained to the required extent 
for any useful service upon the ordinary gauge of 
roads now in operation. 


These difficulties will naturally bring us to the 
conclusion that a wider gauge is necessary. In- 
creased width would, of course, give more space 
for boiler, would admit larger wheels, without 
raising the center of gravity, and would thus per- 
mit increased speed, with safety. That is to say, 
the inequalities and imperfections of the track, 
remaining the same, a higher rate of speed would 
be allowable and attainable upon a wide than 
upon a narrow gauge. This theory, however, on- 
ly applies in its fullest extent upon a straight line 
of road. 

An increase of gauge brings up other difficul- 
ties; viz, increased friction upon curves, increased 
tortion of axles, increased wear and tear of road, 
by reason of the necessarily greater weight of 
engines, &c., &c.;—and all these without attain- 
ing advantages of speed, safety, capacity, and 
convenience to the extent required. I consider 
auy materiai increase of gauge, therefore, as ine 
admissable, although I deem an increase of base 
an absolute condition in obtaining these ad- 
vantages, 

To establish the assertion I have made, with 
regard to the limit of speed of engines with lim- 
ited drivers, I beg to state the results of experi- 
ments made in England, within a year or two 
past, with an engine constructed upon the most 
approved proportions having drivers seven feet in 
diameter. I have not the published statement at 
hand; but the experiments were first made on a 
cold, inclement day, and on a wet rail, with an 
unfavorable wind, and under circumstances entire- 
ly at variance with the necessary conditions for 





making high speed. The result was a speed of 


71 miles per hour, the engine having a surplus of 
steam, and “blowing off” constantly. A few days 
subsequent to this trial, it was again taken out, 
under what were considered the most favorable 
circumstances,—fair weather, dry rail, and no 
wind. The result was precisely the same,—a 
speed of 71 miles per hour, and with no apparent 
difference in the amount of surplus steam. The 
conclnsion is irresistible. 

The speed of the engine was not limited by 
outside conditions of track or weather, but de- 
pended entirely upon something inherent in the 
engine itself—the absolute incapacity of the pistons 
and connections to move any faster, and the in- 
ability of the steam to enter the cylinders and ex- 
haust with any greater rapidity. It follows, there- 
fore, that had the engine been constructed with 
larger driving wheels, it would have had capacity 
for a higher rate of speed ; for there was no dif- 
ficulty experienced in generating steam. 

But it is questionable whether with the in- 
creased drivers and the consequent increased 
height of boiler it would have becn compatible 
with safety to have driven it, even atso greata 
speed as 71 miles per hour. It may not, there- 
fore, be impossible to manufacture an engine 
simply as ap experiment which could be driven 
at a speed of perhaps 100 miles per hour, pro- 
vided the condition of the track did not present 
insurmountable difficulties. These 1 have before 
noticed. To a certain extent they are unavoid- 
able, and tke motion both vertical and lateral 
thereby created will always present an insuper- 
able obstacle to any great increase of speed upon 
the ordinary gauges, even if power for useful pur- 
poses could be obtained. 


The most perfect track, if examined critically, 
will show a succession of vertical curves produced 
by settling at the joints, even if depressions are 
found at no other points. These low joints, if 
equally depressed when opposite, create a verti- 
cal motion only ; aud when laid alternate, or not 
opposite create a lateral or vibratory motion, still 
more inconsistent with high speed. 

It is found that in consequence of the loose 
nature of the material near the sides of the road- 
bed, the baréer and more compact material in 
the centre becomes a fulcrum upon which the 
track vibrates; and where a depression is found 
in one rai:, a corresponding elevation is very 
generally found upon the opposite one. This is 
more particuiarly the case where the joints of 
the rails are laid alternate. There is then at-the 
center a neutral point where there is no disturb- 
auce. Could a load be sustained at this point, it 
is evident that no motion under such conditions 
would be communicated to it; or taking the 
worst feature: viz,’a settling of one rail without 
the corresponding elevation of the other; and it 
is evident that but one half as much disturbance 
occurs at the center as at the depressed rail. 

Under the present mode of construction, the 
car bodies and their loads are sustained at points 
nearly over such rail, and as a necessary result. 
a disturbance of the level of the track causes a 
disturbance of the level of the car and its load, 
the higher and wider these are, the greater and 
more dangerous is the motion. 

Now, if a car-body be sustained by a single 
point only at the center of each of the trucks 





under it, and this car-body be of sufficient width 
to extend out on one side, projecting beyond the 
rails far enough to be sustained by another truck 
having another bearing at its center only, either 
of these trucks might be disturbed in its level, 
by a depression in one rail and a corresponding 
elevation in the other,without in the least disturb- 
ing the level of the car-body. It is precisely 
npon this principle that I have designed a road. 
I propose to lay four parallel rails of the ordinary 
pattern and weight, forming two distinct. tracks, 
each of a gauge of 244 to 3 feet, and having an 
intermediate space of 5 to 6 feet. These tracks 
I propose to lay upon distinct and separate sleep- 
ers, having a trench or ditch between them, but 
to connect them by ties of iron or other suitable 
material, so as to preserve a uniform gaugo in 
the intermediate space. I propose to construct 
narrow trucks for each track, and to rest each 
cai-body upon four trucks, sustained by a single 
bearing only at the center of each. It is perfect- 
ly evident that the car-body and its load would 
have no vibratory motion communicated to them 
by the inequalities incidental to each independent 
track ; and that its level could not be seriously 
disturbed, unless one track should be absolutely 
lower than the other. Against this latter con- 
tingency we have a base of 12 feet for acar no 
higher than is now used upon a base of less than 
5 feet. * 


By an arrangement of this kind, the friction 
upon curves is greatly reduced (for we have only 
a gauge of 24¢ to 3 feet), the vibration and tor- 
tion of the axles are lessened ; while at the same 
time the capacity of the axles to resist all strains 
is immensely increased ; and yet we have the in- 
dispensable condition, required for high speed, a 
wide base. Thus are combined all the advantages 
ever claimed for a wide gauge, with all the ad- 
vantages that can possibly be claimed for the nar- 
row gauge; and yet all the disadvantages ever 
argued by the respective champions of either as 
belonging to the other are entirely avoided. 

I propose also a peculiar system ef laying these 
four rails, and that is with the joints of the out- 
side ones opposite each other, but alternated 
with the joints of the inner rails, which shall also 
be opposite each other. It will be perceived 
that by this system, each independent track is 
laid with alternate joints, but always occupying 
the same relative position with the joints of the 
opposite track. The inevitable depression of the 
joint causes a corresponding deviation of its op- 
posite rail at its centre ; the middle of each track, 
or the half-way point between the two rails, is a 
neutral point where there is no motion; and the 
inequalities of each track are such that the op- 
posite trucks are either inclined towards or from 
each other, at precisely the same moment, thus 
counteracting each other, and avoiding both the 
vertical and lateral movements of the car-body 
caused upon an ordinary road by either opposite 
or alternate joints. There would be, of course, a 
tendency of the center bearings upon which the 
car-body rests, to approach towards or recede 
from each other, as the inclination of the tracks 
should be inwards or outwards. The simple ap- 
paratus used in all well constructed car trucks 
provides fully for this tendency, permitting the 
truck to move a short distauce 'ateraliy, or to in- 
cline without moving the center bearing at all. 
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Upon curves where it is now found necessary to 
incline the cars by raising the outer rail, so much 
as oftentimes to create alarm among passengers, 
the level of the car-body may be perfectly pre- 
served, and the object fully gained by inclining 
each distinct track, but keeping the centers always 
upon a level. I propose to connect opposite trucks 
in such a manner that one shall act as a guide for 
its mate. The most dangerous causes of accidents 
are not great obstacles extending across a track, 
because such obstacles—whether placed by design 
or accident—are to be guarded against by a suit- 
able police ; but by far the most serious danger 
is from unseen defects in the track itself, or rather 
in a single rail of the track, such defects as would 
not be apparent to the casual and careless glance 
of the repairers, or as could not readily be seen 
by the guard or engine driver of a train. A 
broken chair allowing the ends of the rails to slip 
by each other, a short and sudden crook in a rail, 
a worn rail with a short depression crushed in its 
surface, the breaking of a rai!, the sudden settling 
of a joint under a passing load,—all these are 
causes of disasters at high speed, and are causes 
too from which the most serious accidents may 
occur, because not being readily perceived they 
are met with while running with entire confidence. 

The connection I propose would prevent any 
truck meeting with such obstacles, from turning 
upon its center so as to leave the line of rails, un- 
less the opposite truck to which it is attached 
should turn also; and the probability of condi- 
tions of this kind sufficient to cause derailment, 
occurring upon doth tracks at precisely opposite 
points, is so remote a contingency that I think I 
am warranted in claiming that the plan involves 
almost absolute safety. 


As a general thing, the ends of the rails, it is 
well known, are the points where they first fail ; 
and this simply because they are generally the 
lowest points. An unavoidable effect, from the 
manner of constructing our present roads, is, that 
when a wheel sinks into the depression caused by 
a yielding joint, the car-body receives a “cant” in 
that direction, and the impingement upon the rail 
is increased by the whole impetus of the load. 
If we keep the load still and resting upon a single 
point precisely in the center of each truck, it is 
manifest that no matter how much the truck may 
be twisted or distorted out of level by the inequal- 
ities of the track, the weight is distributed alike 
upon all the wheels, and the joint or depression is 
not subjected to any greater impingment than an- 
other part of the rail. Both rails and machinery 
are thus relieved, and an immense saving made 
in the most important item of cost in operating 
railways, even at a far higher than ordinary rate 
of speed. 


It is found practicable upon all our roads to 
run cars constructed with a width about double 
that of the gauge. Taking this as a proper pro- 
portion, I consider it safe to construct cars of 20 
feet width for a base of 12 feet, particularly as it 
is not necessary to increase the height materially. 
Carrying out the proportions in full, if we double 
the width of track we may not only double the 
width of car, but may also double the eight, the 
center of gravity remaining in the same relative 
position. But as the height is not increased seri- 
ously with the increased base, the center of gravi- 
ty is, consequently, much lower than in cars of 


ordinary construction. This consideration, inde- 
pendent of any other, would permit increased 
speed. 

The cars may be of any length within the limits 
of any required strength; but say, for example, 
60 feet. One can readily imagine what convenien- 
cies and accommodations may be provided upon 
cars of these dimensions; and it is, perhaps, un- 
necessary for me to make any further suggestions 
Sixty passengers may have comfortable sleeping 
accommodations in a night car of this size—not 
upon shelves hung around the sides of the car, 
but in the State-rooms. More than that number 
could sleep in a car, if arranged with berths upon 
sides, and with the portable apparatus used in our 
steamboat cabins, for the centre.» 

Other cars may be finished for cooking and eat- 
ing rooms. Cars for day trains may be divided 
into saloons and sitting rooms, with sofas, tables, 
&c., &c.,—or may be provided with uniformly ar- 
ranged seats) as in our present cars. All the ac- 
commodations that can pessibly be required by 
travellers can be had to such an extent as to ren- 
der it unnecessary for them to alight between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

Am I not warranted, therefore, in saying that 
the proposed method of constructing railways and 
railway machinery will give ease of motion to the 
car, will lessen the wear and tear of both road 
and machinery, will largely increase the comforts 
and accommodations of travellers, will immensely 
increase the capacity of the road for any kind of 
traffic, and will permit a speed of 100 miles per 
hour with increased safety? It remains to be seen 
whether the proper arrangement of machinery 
can be made, and the power generated to accom- 
plish this speed. 

I propose to construct a double locomotive, us- 
ing the center space between the trucks exclu- 
sively for the boiler. There would be two dis- 
tinct sets of driving wheels opposite cach other— 
two cylinders on each side with all the requisite 
machinery and trucks, forming substantially two 
distinct locomotive engives, constructed for a 
gauge of 214 to 3 feet, with a large and capacious 
boiler between them; the two sides acting entire- 
ly independent of each other, and having no con- 
nection whatever, except that they wonld be at- 
tached to the same boiler. The axles of the driving 
wheels not extending across the space occupied 
by the boiler, it matters not how large the driv- 
ers are. The boiler remains in the same position 
placed as near the surface of the road-bed as the 
fire-box will admit. Immense power for propel- 
ling the Jarge drivers is obtained by the four cyl- 
inders, and in order to supply steam, we have 
room for inserting a boiler of five feet in diameter, 
if required. 

The fire-box being directly in the rear of the 
driving wheels,may be enlarged eveu to the widtd 
of the track; and if necessary small auxiliary 
boilers may be placed between the criving wheels 
on each side of the main boiler. Thus are ob- 
tained all the conditions for speed. Large drivers, 
powerful machinery, unlimited capacity for gen- 
erating steam, and at the same time the center of 
gravity is kept near the surface of the track, and 
the height of the engine made not at all dependent 
upon the size of the drivers. The same principle 
of sustaining the load at points precisely in the 





center of the truck, as arranged in the case of the 





cars, may be retained in the construction of the 
locomotive ; and the leading and trailing wheels 
may be connected as a means of safety, in the 
same manner. The weight of engine and also the 
weight of cars is increased beyond those now in 
use; but the number of rails for sustaining them 
is proportionally increased. This is a peculiar 
feature of this invention to which I call your at- 
tention. In enumerating the disadvantages at- 
tendant upon the increase of gauge, I have men- 
tioned the increased wear and tear of rails, by 
reason of the increased weight of machinery. It 
might be asked, why not as well make the rails 
heavier? Why not have two rails weighing each 
120 lbs per yard, as well as four rails each 60 Ibs. 
per yard? The answer to this is, that ail experi- 
ence proves the durability of a rail, or its capaci- 
ty to resist the action of heavy loads, not to de- 
pend so much upon the weight per linear foot 
after reaching a certain limit,as upon the tenacity 
or adhesiveness of the particles of the iron. The 
rail itself may not break or bend, and yet its sur 

face crushes and laminates under the action of 
heavy locomotives, so as to be unfit for use, and 
still nearly all of the original iron is left. No- 
thing is added to the capacity of the iron to resist 
this crushing or lamination of the surface, by 
makivrg it heavier or stiffer. Manifestly the pro- 
per way and the only sure way to preserve the 
rails, while increasiag the weight and power of 
the engines, is not to increase the size of the rail ; 
but to increase the number of wheels or the num- 
ber of rails. 


The center space between the two tracks is 
available for way trains running short distances, 
made up of the ordinary engines and cars; or it 
may be used for the repair and gravel trains of 
the road. For these latter, the arrangement is 
peculiarly apt, as the ballasting may be deposited 
in each track where it is needed, instead of belng 
wasted upon the slopes of the embankments, or 
in the ditches of cuttings. 

At stations in large and important towns, turn- 
outs and branches from the narrow tracks may be 
constructed, upon which cars propelled by horses 
may be used, connecting the tracking operations 
in these towns directly with the larger cars at 
apy point upon the tracks. I suggest the minor 
matteis as conveniencies followtng directly iu the 
wake of the construction of a road of this charac- 
ter. 

I have submitted this plan to some of the most 
eminent, theoretical,and practical railroad men in 
the country, both in the East and West, and with 
the exception of one single objection, it has been 
universally approved. It has been unhesitatingly 
conceded that every result I claim for it, can be 
attained. The objection made by a few individ- 
uals is its increased cost. Let me reply to this 
objection with a few practical statements, and I 
have done. The cars I propose to build are about 
twice the size of our present cars. If pio- 
vided with the same kind of seats and no better 
or more luxurious accommodations, they will cer- 
tainly contain twice as many passengers. Having 
twice the number of rails and bearing points un- 
der them, we may load them twice as heavily ; 
and may we not as cheaply construct the one car 
carrying 150 passengers as the two cars carrying 
75 each? If we reflect a moment we must de- 
cide that the same capacity would be obtained 
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for a less cust in the large cars than in the s 
er. The increase is principally in the width.— 
The same sides and the same windows that are 
required for the small car answer for the large one 
So is it in the freight cars. If twice the size, and 
costing twice as much per car,it is sufficient to as- 
sert that they carry twice the load. Suppose the 
engines each to cost twice as much as the ordina- 
ry engines, they have twice the capacity. 

For an equal amount of traffic, then, the equip- 
ment cannot possibly cost any more upon this 
than upon any road. There would be the extra 
cost of two miles, with the chairs, spikes, and la- 
bor of laying them. Estimating them at 100 tons 
per mile, at present rates, this additional track 
might cost $7,500 per mile. The extra width of 
road-bed would be about $5,000 per mile upon an 
average road, making a total cost of $12,500 per 
mile only, while quadrupling its capacliy. I can. 
not consider this objection as being wortby of any 
serious consideration; for once demonstrate that 
by the plan, the results I claim cau be obtained, 
and that the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean can be brought within 18 hours of each oh- 
er; andI say, the magnificence of suck an accom- 
plishment will almost warrant any expenditure.— 
Those who admit the feasibility of the whole 
thing, and yet object on the ground of this com- 
paratively trival increase of cost, might with equal 
propriety object to the construction of our present 
railways, because they cost so much more than 
turopikes. The particular applicability of this 
plan to the Pacific road needs but little comment. 
Aside from avy considerations connected with the 
operation of the road when completed, there is 
one circumstance connected with its construction 
arguing incontrovertibly in its favor, viz:—That 
the time in which the work can be constructed is 
not limited by any difficulties in the grading of 
the rvad-bed, and its preparation for the rails; but 
simply by the laying of the track. The materials 
for this must be transported from the termini, and 
the contingencies attendant upon this transporta- 
tion over any new road, with incomplete and im- 
perfect regulations, without frequent or conveni- 
ent stations, or assistance in case of accident, ex- 
cept at long intervals,always delay and embarrass 
this work. 


I know from practical experience that, with 
proper supplies of materials, one mile of track per 
day may be laid down quite as easily as one quar- 
ter ofa mile, fur this depends only upon the num- 
ber of men employed ; but I also know that as an 
average not more than one-quarter of a mile per 
day is laid upon any road of 50 miles in length, 
where the materials are transported over the road, 
aud this is entirely in consequence of the delays 
and contingencies connected with this transporta- 
tion. Ifsuch be the case upon a road 50 miles in 
length, how must these difficulties multi- 
ply upon a road 500 or 1,000 miles in length! Is 
it not therefore an unanswerable argument, grant- 
ing all that is claimed for this plan, that the fa- 
cilities of all kiuds for transporting men and ma- 
terials, being increased fourfold, the speed and 
certainty of transportation and delivery being in- 
creased in the same proportion—will it, I ask, be 
denied that the work can be accomplished in one- 
quarter the time required, if constructed upon the 
ordinary plan? There can be no doubt that the 
saving consequent upon this increased speed and 








certainty of delivery will counterbalance the in- 
creased cost of the road. 

In common with, I believe, every ‘“‘ Young Am- 
erican,” I have the strongest desire to see this 
road commenced ; but I also desire to see it com- 
pleted. To ensure the latter I desire to see it 
commenced upon a plan which will not be a thing 
of by-gone days, before it is half done. No one 
great improvement in locomotion has been made 
since the first introduction of railways. That was 
a great step. All the rest has been by slow de- 
grees, and small improvements in the details. I 
believe the time has arrived when another great 
step must be soon made. Certainly if to be made 
within the next quarter of a century, it would be 
well that it should be made before the Pacific 
road is built. 

Such, in as brief a manner as I could well ex- 
plain it, and with as few comments as the inter- 
esting nature of the subject would allow me to 
use, is the character of the plan I would suggest. 
I have prepared models of both locomotive and 
car which are now in Portland, and are at your 
service, as is also this rather lengthy communica- 
tion. 

From your most obt. servant. 
A. P. ROBINSON. 
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MARINE INSURANCE.—PERILS OF THE SEA.—MAS- 
TER’S NEGLIGENCE.—INSURER’S LIABILITY. 
(Nelson vs. The Suffolk Insurance Company. 8 

Cushings (Mass.) Rep. 477.) 


The principle decided in this case may be brief- 
ly stated thus. 

Underwriters insuring a vessel against perils of 
the sea are bound to pay the assured the amount 
paid by him to the owners of another vessel for 
damages suffered in a collision with the vessel in- 
sured although it was occasioned by the negli- 
gence of the master and crew of the latter. 

The facts in the case are as follows. Mr.Nelson 
effected an insurance on the Isaac Allerton in the 
Suffolk Insurance Company for $10,000 against 
perils of the sea and other customary perils for 
one year. Before the policy of insurance had ex- 
pired, the ship, through the negligence of the 
master and crew, came in collision with a British 
steamer by which collision both the ship and 
steamer were damaged. A suit was subsequently 
commenced by the owners of the steamer against 
the Isaac Allerton to recover damages for the 
collision, and a judgment was rendered against 
her for the sum of nearly £2,500 which Mr.Nelson 
paid. 

This amount he then demanded of the Insurance 
Company upon the ground that it was a loss oc- 
casioned by the perils of the sea, for which the 
company was liable. The company paid him for 
the damages to his own ship, but refused to reim- 
burse him for the damages he had been obliged 
to pay for the injury to the steamer, and this suit 
was instituted by Mr.Nelson to recover the latter 
sum. There was no dispute about the facts. The 
only question in the case was whether the com- 
pany, upon an insurance against all loss 
by perils of the sea, were under obligation to pay 
the owner of the insured vessel the amount 
which he had been obliged to pay the owner of 
the steamer as damages for a collision. which oc- 
curred through the negligence of the master and 


crew of the vessel insured. The opinion of the 
Court upon this question was rendered by 
Fvetcuer, Justice.—Every stipulation in a po- 
licy of insurance is to be construed favorably to 
the party entitled to its benefit, as it Must be pre- 
sumed that he understood it in its most favorable 
sense, and that the other party intended he should 
so understand it. As the contract of insurance is 
a contract of indemnity to the assured, it is to be 
liverally construed in his favor. There can be no 
donbt that the assured intends to obtain the full- 
est and most ample indemnity, and that the in- 
surer means that he shall understand that his po- 
licy affords him that indemnity. The policy, 
therefore, should be so construed as to fulfil these 
intentions. It is only by such construction that 
the contract of insurance can accomplish its use- 
ful and important purpose, and the commerce of 
the worid be carried on. When the plaintiffs in 
this case obtained insurance against losses by the 
perils of the sea, these te:ms were, no doubt, un- 
derstood by them in their largest sense, as cover- 
ing all losses justly attributable to those peri’s ; 
and, no doubt, the defendants intended that they 
should thus understand and interpret their policy. 
To carry into effect these intentions, the policy 
must be construed favorably for the insured to 
give them that security which they believed and 
had a right to believe, they had obtained. There 
should be no subtle reasoning, no shadowy distinc- 
tions, no straining of rules to narrow and restrict 
the operation of the contract, so as to defeat the 
intention of the parties. The parties, no doubt, 
took a practical view of the matter, and had re- 
ference to all possible losses known and unknown, 
which might be justly attributable to the perils of 
the sea in the broadest import of the words. 
They acted on no nice distinctions or subtle 
reasoning. They could not of course, foresee and 
specify the losses, but could only use general 
terms. “The policy sweeps within its enclosure 
every peril incident to the voyage, however 
strange or unexpected, unless there be a special 
exception. The perils enumerated in the common 
policy are sufficiently comprehensive to embrace 
every species of risk to which ships and goods 
are exposed from the perils of the sea ani all 
other causes incident to maritime adventure.” * 
The parties, no doubt, very well knew that there 
were many losses by perils of the sea, other than 
the direct damage to the ship insured. To hold 
the defendants liable only for that would leave 
the plaintiffs exposed to ruin in various ways 
without the protection they intended to obtain 
and supposed they had obtained under their poli- 
cy. To give effect to the meaning and intention 
of the parties, therefore, the defendants must be 
held responsible for all losses justly attributable 
to the perils of the sea, as well as for the direct 
damage to the ship itself, This principle is clear- 
ly illustrated by the liability of underwriters for 
a general average loss. A ship is insured against 
the perils of the sea, a part of the cargo is 
thrown overboard by reason of a peril of the sea, 
and the ship and owner become at once chargeable 
for a proportion of this loss of the cargo, and the 
underwriter is held bound by the policy to indem- 
nify the owner of the ship for the sum he has to 
pay to make up the loss of the cargo. Here is no 
damage to the ship insured, but the sum thus 


* Kent Com. (6th ed.) 291. 
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the cargo, is 
held to be a loss by the perils of the sea for which 
the underwriter is responsible. 

So in case of insurance against capture, thé 
underwriter is liable not only for any damage the 
ship may have actually sustained by a capture, 
but also for all necessary expenses such as salvagé 
&c., which the assured has been put to for the re- 
covery of his property. Thus it has been deter- 
mined that the underwriter is liable for a sum of, 
money paid by the neutral assured to belligerent 
captors as a compromise made bona fide to prevent 
the ship being condemned as a prize. So the lia- 
bility of underwriters for salvage expenses depends 
not upon their having engaged to indemnify 
against them by any express words in the policy, 
for which the underwriter is liable, but they all 
depend upon the general principle that where the 
thing insured becomes by law directly chargeable 
with any expense, contribution, or loss, in conse- 
quence of a particular peril the law treats such 
peril for all practical purposes as the proximate 
cause of such expense, contribution, or loss. Upon 
any other principle policies of insurance, instead 
of being a protection, would serve but to allure 
men to their ruin. 

Upon this principle the liability of the defen- 
dants for the sum claimed in this suit would seem 
to be too clear for controversy. To hold that the 
defendants are not liable in this case would con- 
flict directly with the docrine held in the analo- 
gous case which has been referred to, and thus in- 
troduce inconsistency into the law where consist- 
ency and uniformity are most essential. 

The main ground of defence, however, relied on 
in the argument is that there was negligence in 
the navigation of the plaintiffs’ ship; that with- 
out this negligence the plaintiffs would not have 
been obliged to pay for the damage done to the 
steamer ; and therefore that so far as respects the 
payment for damage to the steamer, the negli- 
gence was the proximate cause of the loss, and 
not the collision. Properly to estimate the force 
and value of this argument, it is necessary to in- 
quire who in case of a loss arising from one of the 
perils insured against, is responsible for the con- 
duct of the master or mariner in the practical 
navigation of the vessel ? 

It seems to have been formerly held that under- 
writers were not responsible for losses which hap- 
pened in consequence of the negligence of the 
master or crew in the navigation of the ship. 
This doctrine would go far to deprive the assured 
of the benefit and protection of his policy without 
any fault of his own, and would greatly lessen if 
it did not destroy the usefulness of insurance, 
Some fault or negligence on the part of the master 
or mariners enters into almost every case of a loss 
or damage of a vessel at sea. The danger from 
such fault or negligence is one of the dangers 
which the assured has most reason to apprehend, 
and against which he most needs and may reason- 
ably expect protection. 

Besides, such a doctrine would be sure to in- 
volve the assured in perpetual controversies and 
litigation, in regard to the fact of negligence, 
whether there was or was not negligence, and 
what was the degree of the negligence if any, and 
whether the loss was or was not in consequence 
of such negligence. These would be difficult and 
perplexing questions of fact, the decision of which 




















would depend on many contingencies, thus involv- 
ing the rights of the assured in ruinous doubts 
and uncertainties. To avoid such evils and to 
give effect to the true meaning and intention of 
the parties, the modern decisions have established 
a different rule, and one much more in consonance 
with the principles and purposes of the contract 
of insurance. 

The great principle now well established is that 
if the vessel, master, officers, crew, and equip- 
ments are competent and sufficient at the com- 
mencement of the voyage, the assured has done 
all that he contracted to do; he did not guarantee 
the faithfulness and vigilance of the master and 
mariners after the commencement of the voyage. 
The insurers are responsible, provided the actual 
loss arise from one of the perils insured against, 
though such peril may have occurred in conse- 
quence of the negligence or carelessness of the 
master and crew. 





Improvements in Kentucky. 
Kentucky City, Sept. 8, 1855. 
Mr. Epiror— 

Dear Sir: I enclose an advertisement of a sale 
of lots to take place at Kentucky City, on the 22d 
of October next ; also, a lithographic platt or plan 
of the City. 

You are aware that the largez portion of that 
great North and South Railroad, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Lakes of the North is now com- 
pleted, and that the cars will be running on that 
whole line of road from Mobile, ‘by Kentucky 
City and Cairo, to Chicago and Galena, before the 
end of the year 1856. 

You will perceive that that road runs from Mo- 
bile to the Mississippi river at Kentucky City, 
thence a ferriage or connection of fifteen miles by 
steam packet boat between Kentucky City and 
Cairo, This road, running North and South, 
crossing the parallels of latitude, meets with and 
causes a coustant exchange of productions, and 
forms a connecting chain between people of every 
character, and climates of every description, and 
becomes a channel for distributing their varied 
productions ; St. Louis is the great central depot 
of the vast agricultural and mineral productions 
of that immense and fertile region of the Upper 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Illinois rivers, and the 
dangers, losses, and hindrances resulting from the 
unsafe and uncertain navigation between St. Louis 
and Kentucky City, has induced the enterprising 
capitalists of that great and growing city, and the 
energetic, enterprising agriculturists of the interi- 
or, to organize companies to construct a railway 
connection from St. Louis via the Iron Mountain, 
to a point on the Mississippi river opposite Ken- 
tucky City, a portion of which is now being rapid- 
ly constructed. 

The nearest and most practicable connection 
from St. Lonis to the Gulf and South Atlantic 
cities, will ever be by Kentucky City to Mobile 
and Néw Orleans, and also by Kentucky City to 
Charleston and Savannah, for the mouth of the 
Ohio is the nearest point of the Ohio and Mibssis- 
sippi rivers to Nashville or Charleston. 

The road from Nashville to New Orleans crosses 
the Mobile and Ohio road at Aberdeen, Miss., and 
thus gives a direct route from St. Louis by Ken- 
tucky City and Aberdeen to New Orleans. 

An act of Congress “approved 9th Feb., 1853,” 
making a grant of alternate sections of public 
lands for the Atlantic and Pacific road, from a 
point on the Mississippi river opposite to the West 
end of Kentucky, by Little Rock and Fulton to 
Texas, thus definitely and irrevocably fixing by 
Congress the Eastern or Mississippi terminus of 
the main trunk line of that great road. 

Kentucky City is the nearest point of the Mis- 
sissippi river to Louisville, Cincinnati, mouth of 
Big Sandy, Baltimore, &c., &c., and as it never 
freezes or gets too low for navigation below the 





mouth of the Qhio, this has, therefore, been de- 





signated as the “lower end of the wpper cowntry, 

for here it is that all the wad from the Allegha- 
ny and the Rocky Mountains concentrate their 
vast waters of near 40,000 miles of navigation, and 
where railroads from the Gulf and South Atlantic 
will meet and connect with those from the North- 
ern Lakes, and from the Pacific through Texas 
and Arkansas. This point is not only geographi- 
cally and commercially, but politically central, 
for it is here that the slave-holding and non-slave- 
holding States come together upon this mighty 
river; and it was this political centrality which so 
shaped the bill in Congress, donating the public 
lands and fixing the beginning or terminus of the 
Pacific road at this point. The Northern mem- 
bers in Congress would not vote the lands and 
funds of the nation to build a national road from 
a point upon the Mississippi below this, and op- 
posite to a slave-holding State, nor would the 
Southern members go for an appropriation from a 
point further North and opposite a none-slave 
holding State. 

The line of railroad is now either under contract 
or completed the whole distance from New York 
by Baltimore, Washington City, across Virginia 
by the mouth of Big Sandy and Lexington, to 
Louisville. This line of railroad from New York 
to the West, passing South of the Ohio river to 
Louisville, will soon be completed, and the public 
lands already granted, will secure the road from 
the West across Texas and Arkansas to the West 
end of Kentucky, thus leaving unprovided for only 
the link from Louisville to Kentucky City, to se- 
cure the completion of the great Pacific road so 
as to pass through Kentucky. 

An air line drawn across the map from Balti- 
more to the Pacific at San Diego will pass over 
the mouth of the Ohio. 

The line of railroad will soon be completed from 
Washington City by Lynchburg, Abingdon, and 
Cumberland Gap to Danville, Ky., and if extended 
thence by Bowling-green and Russellville, it will 
connect at Hopkinsville with the road from Louis- 
ville to Kentucky City. 

The road is now completed from Charleston to 
Nashville, and is being constructed from Nashville 
to Hopkinsville, which will secure the travel and 
transportation from Charleston by Nashville, Hop- 
kinsville and Ky. City to St. Louis and the great 
North-west, though the ‘Nashville and North- 
western road” will give a nearer connection from 
Nashville through Tennessee to this point. 

No railroad has been constructed from the in- 
terior to a point on a navigable river, without 
greatly increasing the business and the value of 
real estate at such terminus. Look, for instance, 
at the immense appreciation of rea} estate in Nash- 
ville since the completion of the Chattanooga road 
to Nashville. 


This great road from the South Atlantic States 
to Kentucky, connects the best harbor and most 
central point upon the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
most eligible and nearest point upon that Gulf 
with the mouth of the Ohio, which a late Senator 
from Illinois in a report, made to the States, says 
“js one of the most remarkable points on the 
globe. The confluence of the Ohio with the 
mighty Mississippi, a spot to which all the great 
rivers of the West converge, and where most of 
the commerce bound on their bosoms must pass 
on its way to the Ocean, or from State to State.— 
There terminate the valleys of the Tennessee and 
the Cumberland, which come down from the South 
as if to meet their kindred streams from the 
North; of the Ohio from the East which throws 
its branches to the Alleghany mountains on one 
side, and almost to the borders of the lakes on 
the other; of the Upper Mississippi, which de- 
scends almost from the Frozen sea of the North, 
end of the Missouri, with numerous branches, 
stretching to the Rocky Mountairs in the West.’’ 

Those railways radiating from this point in 
every direction, form a direct communication be- 
tween the whole interior and this central point, 
thus opening a direct avenue for Western produce 
to the interior of the whole South, and will cause 
the bagging and rope, flour, and pork manufac- 
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shipped down the river to Vicksburg, New Or- 
leans, and around by Mobile, Savannah and 
Charleston, it will have to be re-shipped to the 
planters at a large additional expense, for such |; 
long, roundabout transportation, re-shipments, 

&c. Therefore, the consumer and merchants of 
the interior of the South will make their purchas- 
es at Kentucky City, and the produce and mer- 
chandize of the Southern States for Western con- 
sumption will be forwarded to this point here, to 
be sold or exchanged for Western productions, or 
to be shipped still farther West. The aggregate 
of all these varied transactions will create and 
concentrate here such a vast amount of business, 
as will make this point the largest and most im- 
portant city of the Mississippi valley, for all those 
railroads will not only rapidly populate and in- 
crease the productions, exports and imports of 
the whole country, but, running North and South, 

will multiply furnish markets, and thereby imme- 
diately spring up and increase to an enormous 
extent a trade between those regions, in the ex- 
change of the prodnctions and manufactures of 
the North for the valuable staples of the South ; 
they will originate the business which sustains 
them, by penetrating sections abounding in the 
richest agricultural and mineral productions, but 
so secluded from all other avenues of communica- 
tion, as to have remained undeveloped hereto- 
fore. 

There must be some great and prominent cen- 
tral point between the North and South, at which 
will concentrate, for sale or for exchange, the 
staples of one section for those of the other. The 
South Atlantic and Gulf cities have been striving 
to connect with the Ohio and Mississippi vallies. 

If it be true that Kentucky City is the nearest 
point of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to Charles- 
ton and Savannah and to all the South Atlantic 
States, and that the railroads are or will be, in 
twelve months completed connecting those cities 
and States with this point, will not the fact that 
this point is at the junction of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi and below all their tributaries, and that 
the railroads from the North and West will meet 
here with those for the East and South, prove that 
this must inevitably become the great centre of 
trade and commerce ? 

It must be evidert to all who will investigate, 
that the 300 acres which we now propose to sell 
in lots of various sizes immediately upon the river, 
and above and below, and all around the depot 
grounds, offer greater opportunities for specula- 
tion than were ever before presented. 

T am Very Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant. 
BEN. EDWARDS GREY. 
Buffalo, Brantford, and Goderich Railroad. 

This road has been for nearly a year in opera- 
tion as far as Paris, 81 miles, or nearly half its en- 
tire length. In addition to the above, consider- 
able progress has been made in the grading of the 
line to Stratford, and some work done beyond 
the latter point. Our readers are aware that this 
work has recentiy been leased to an English com- 
pany, who have agreed to finish it, and pay the 
lessors £30,000 per annum as rent, increasing the 
same, after seven years, by £2,500 annually till 
the rent amounts to £40,000 at which it is to re- 
main. The liabilities of the company, at the date 
of the lease, were as follows— 


Capital Stock........ 02.50... 

First Mortgage on Ist section. . 
Do. do 

Second Mortgages 


.. £214,000 
. 125,000 
180,000 
195,000 

wees eee «£714,000 

Tho greater part of the stock was obtained 


from corporate subscriptions, In February last, a 
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j all that was vere to put ‘the road in running 
order for its entire length to Goderich, 157 miles. 
This was expected to be raised in England, and 
an agent was dispatched thither for that purpose, 
in the Spring; but owing to the panic then pre- 
vailing in regard to all railroad securities on this 
continent, the measure had to be abandoned, and 
the property leased, which was done according to 
instructions. 

After paying interest on the mortgage bonds, it 
will be seen that the company will receive no re- 
turn on their capital the first years. When the 
rental risas to £40,000, a balance of £10,000 will 
be applicable to dividends, being nearly five per 
cent. on the investments. This will probably 
prove a disappointment to many, and be a check 
to corporations voting appropriations so liberally, 
unless these are backed up properly by individual 
subscriptions. Still, there is no doubt that the 
people along the line, though temporarily losers, 
will be much the gainers in the long run, by the 
additional facilities they enjoy, and the increased 
value to their property caused by the building of 
the road. 
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IMPORTANT 


Engineers, Contractors, 
AND OTHERS. 
JOHN WILEY, 351 Broadway,’ 


HAS JUST RECEIVED : 

THE PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER.—A concise 
description of the Engineering and Mechanical Operations 
and Structures which are combined in the formation of rail- 
ways for public traffic ; with Facts, Figures, and Data, in- 
tended to assist the Civil Engineer in designing and execut 
ing the important details required for those great Public 
Works. By G. Dryspate Dempsey, C.E. Fourth edition, 
revised and greatly extended. Seventy one double quarto 

lates, seventy-two wood cuts, and portrait. 4to. Price 


16.00. 

WEALE’S ENGINEER’S AND CONTRACTOR’S POCKET 
BOOK, for the years 1855 and 1856. 12mo. turk. $2.00. 
Sa Joun WILEY has also on hand the following desirable 
Works for Engineers: 

OUTLINES OF THE METHOD OF CONDUOTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 4 Captain Frome, 

Royal Engineer. 8vo. Illustrated. $3.50 

EXAMPLES OF RAILWAY MAKING. With Practical 
Tilustrations. With specimens of American Bridges, &c. 


8vo. $3 50 

HANDBOOK OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL MAPPING 
AND ENGINEERING DRAWING, consisting of every 
= of embellishment and writing. By BENJAMIN P. WIL- 

on With colored plates, 4to, $1200. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS and FORMULE 
for finding the discharge of water from orifices, notches, 
wiers, pipes, and rivers. By JoHN NgviLte, C. E. 8vo. 


2.76. 

. ENGINEERING, and FIELD WORK PRE. 
PARATORY to the construction of railways, &c., &e, By 
I. BakER. 8vo. $1.5 

>. TREATISE ON CEMENT AND MORTARS, 

y L. J. Vioat. 1vol. 8vo. $3.60. 

MANUAL OF TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWING. By Lieut. 

R. S. Smita, U.8. Army. 8vo. $1.50. 


Together with a large assortment of standard Engineering 
and Mechanical works, a catalogue of which will be a by 
mail to any one desiring it. 


IRON WORKS FOR SALE. 


he GLOBE [RON WORKS situated in and extending 
from 33d to 31th streets and directly upon the line of the 
Hudson River Railroad and the North River. This property 
consists of nineteen lots of ground with Machine shop thereon, 
140 feet by 60, and three stories high, a Foundry, 104 ft. by 80, 
Boiler Shop, 92 ft. by 60, and Brass Foundry, 25 ft. by 15. The 
above were built about four years since in the most substantial 
manner, all of brick, with slate roofs, and copper gutters 
throughout, and for strength and durability are unsurpassed by 
any in the city. 

They were constructed with especial reference to Locomotive 
and heavy Engine and Mill Work, and the location is admirably 
adapted to that business. The Engine and Boilers and all the 
tools with which the Works are amply supplied are of the 
most approved style and workmanship and now in excellent 
running and working erder. 

The tools will be sold either with or separate from the 
buildings and lots. 

nd wo terms &c. which will be made easy inquire on rhe pre- 

er of G. B. Hartson, 1028 Broadway, or A. Smirn, 
174 est 28th st., New York. 40 
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LoepHOnign are SALE 


EV sale a Locomotive Engine, 
Weight about 25 tons. 
Oyliniers154222. 
Driving Wheels—6 34 ft. diam. 
Boiler—48 in. inside diam. 
160 Copper aw gt in, inside diam., 11 ft. long. 


Caen oer e140 ea 
apacity of Tender—about 1,800 Ss. 
Gauge of Machine—4 ft. ace 
The above engine is newly completed and is w ted in 
every respect, and can be delivered to apy point it. Bor 
further particulars apply to » ieee 
CLARK & JESUP, penpuspusn 
General 


70 Beaver st., N. Y. 
Engines of other dimensions for sale. Apply as above, 


CANNEL COAL COMPANY, 


or 
COAL RIVER, VIRGINIA. 
Ws Company, haying expended over $200,000 in develop- 
ing their property. are now sending Coal to market. They 
own 7,800 acres, containing both Cannel Coal and = a very 
fine variety of Splint Coal, suitablefor steamboats and manu- 
facturing purposes, Their land has a river frontage of over 
fine miles—the mines open directly upon the river 360 miles 
from Cincinnati, and are at least 225 miles nearer that market 
than jhe mines of Pittsburgh, which have heretofore been the 
chief sources of supply for Cincinnati. 

Cost of Coal in Cincinnati from the CANNEL COAL COM- 
PANY OF COAL RIVER, Va., Five to FIVE AND 4-BALE 
cents per bushel. Cost of Coal in Cincinnati from the PITTS. 
BURGH mines, SEVEN AND A-HALF cents a bushel. Average 
price at Ciucinnati for last twelve years—10 cents a bushel, 

The Company can now mine 8 to 10,000 bushels daily, and 
owing to their extensive river frontage can easily @ this 
quantity. 

A full report of the condition of the Company may be ob- 
tained, and the balance of = we: subscr.bed for, at the of- 
fice of A. UNDERWOOD & SON, 

22 Hechonge place, oo York. 

New Yors, 30th August, 1855. m37 


To Railroad Contractors. 











ROPOSALS will be received by the subscriber, from re- 
sponsible contractors, until October 1st, for the Grading, 


Fencing, Superstructure, and Equipment, together or separate- 
ly, of a railroad about fifteen miles long in the vicinity of this 
city. 

The Map, Profile, and Plans of the work, may be seen, and 
any farther information obtained on application to the under- 


signed, after 2 o’clock p.m, at No, 22 Courtlandt street, N.Y. 
LIVER H. me Kk, 
New York, Sept. 5th, 1855. wee 





Notice to Contractors. 


OFFICE OF STATE ENGINEER BUENAVISTA, 
0 Mill Post Office, 
St. Johns River, Flo., August 20th, 1855. 
NEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 
the 20th day of August, 1856, for constructing a Canal 
with its necessary appendages. such as Lift Locks, Guard 
Locks, Basins, &c.,) from Lake Harney on the St. Johns river, 
to Indian river, a distance of thirteen miles and 3,410 feet ; 
authorized by the General Assembly of the State of Florida 
at its session of 1854 and ’55, entitled “An Act to provide for 
and encourage a liberal system of Internal Improvements in 
this State.” 

Proposals will specify, the amount for which the work will 
be done ; the mode and manner in which payments are to be 
made, whether in Lands, or Money, or portions of each. 

Maps, Profiles, and Estimates can be seen at this office, and 
any information obtained by addressing the undersigned at 
“Orange Mill Post Office, St. Johns River, Florida.” 

Proposals will be received for constructing 4 RAILROAD Over 
the same ground. F. L. DANCY, 

ly35 State Engineer, State of Florida. 


 NOTT CE TO 
Railroad Combsestare. 
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: 

| es undersigned ~~ wisbes proposals addressed ‘to 
him at Petersburg, Va., till the 25th day of October next 

ensuing, for the execution of the masonry of two bridges of 
the Norfoik and Petersburg Railroad. 

The sites of these bridges occur nea: ear and are 
w.thin 800 feet of each other. 

They contain in about equal quantities some 2,200 cubie 


yard of masonry. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the Division En- 


gineer’s office in Peters 
WILLIAM MAHO! 
5138 Chaef Engineer, $¢, 
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En gi ae P "3 . ms a coe 
cy mei nd Con-/FIRE BRICK WO S, 
- READING, PENNA. 
ST PUBLISHED—A set of Tables for finding, at a glanee, IRE BRIOK celebrated quality, to order at the 
the true cubical content of Excavation and Embankments Works, Phila., or at any place be tony States. 
Oe ee ee Bea Ground end Side Slopes. |" Address: 18AA0 BERTOLET, or 
8 
w'irhe Tables are 24 in ommaben’ printed te clean bell trpe'on| oma? WM. A. WELLS, Agent. 


sheets of tinted paper, 25x16 inches. Sold in separate sheets, 

at 25c. or the whole handsomely bound in cloth in one 

volume for $7.50, by Josepa Hurry, 139 Chestnut st., Phila.; 

Ww. MIinifix, Baltimore, Mé.. ENTwistLe & Son, Alexan- 

a, Va; MoCiear & Oo., Toronto, 0. W., and by all book- 
ers, 


Testimonials may be seen at the office of this paper. 38tf 
Notice to Contractors. 


ROPOQSALS will be received at the office of the HENDER 
son & Nasuvitte Rartroap Co., in Madisonville, Ken- 


coche until the first Monday in October next, for the grubbing, 
cle 


grading, and masonry of said road or any part there- 

of. The work will be divided into convenient sections to suit 

bidders, of not less than balf a mile. Proposals will be opened 

at the city of Henderson on the said first Monday in October, 

at which time and place the Board of Directors will meet for 
that purpose. E. G. SEBREE, Pres’t. 

6t35 Cuas. Seymour, Chief Engineer. 


$750,000 
NEW YORK & HARLEM RAILROAD 
SECOND MORTGAGE 


Seven per cent. Bonds. 


THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER FOR SALE 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS of the SECOND MORTGAGE SEVEN 
PER CENT. BONDS of the NEW YORK AND 
HARLEM RAILROAD COMPANY, part of an Is- 
sue of One Million Dollars. 

These Bonds are secured by a Second Mortgage 
upon the road, upon which has been expended 
more than $8,000,000, ard, with the first issue, 
will make the mortgage incumbrance upon the 
Road four million dollars, or less than half its cost 
up to this time. 

This mortgage covers a large amount of real 
estate in this city, as well as many parcels on the 
line of the Road, not included in the first mort- 
gage, upon the rolling stock and furniture of the 
Road, valued, (as per inventory of 81st March 
last,) at $781,029. 

The Bonds are issued with Interest Coupons at- 
tached, payable on the first days of February and 
August in each year, and the principal reimburs- 
able on the first day of August, 1864. 

The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co. of this city, as Trustees for the 
Bondholders, and recorded in all the Counties 
through which the Road passes. 

The proceeds of the Bonds will be applied to 
the payment of the floating debt, and the com- 
pletion of the double track to White Plains. 

The security upon which these Bonds are based 
is believed to be in all respects ample. The an- 
nual gross earnings of the Road now exceed one 
million dollars, and the prospective business is 
highly encouraging. Circulars containing a de- 
tailed statement of the property pledged for the 
above loan, and any further information respect- 
ing it, can be had upop application to WILLIAM 
A. WHITEHEAD, Treasurer of the Company, 
No. 1 Centre street, New York, or to 

WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 62 Wall st., 

New York, 8th August, 1855. 1m.35 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES 
FOR SALE. 


T= Virginia Central Ra'lroad Company have several loco- 
motive engines which are too light for the service now re- 
quired on the road, and which it is desirable to sell, or exchange 
for others of a heavier class. 

These engines are in good order and in regular daily service, 
=" recommended to parties needing locomotives of their 

They are for the usual gauge of 4 feet 8 inches, all eight. 
wheeled, and outside connected. ‘n * mi 

Weight from 13 to 16 tons. 

They are from—Morris & Brotuer of Philadelphia, and 

Tatsot & Brutasr of Richmond. 











For farther particulars a; to the und rape. 
; pPy D. WHITO MB, Sup't 
6t89 RiczmonD, Va, 





Notice to Contractors. 


ENGINEER’S OFFICE CHARLESTON & SAVANNAH R. R. ; 
Charleston, Sept., 21, 1856. 

a proposals will be received at this of- 

fice until the 9th day of October, 1855, for 
WOODEN BRIDGES on piers and abutments of 
masonry, over Ashley River, on the line of the 
Charleston and Savannah Railroad. Three lines 
are proposed : one crossing from a point near the 
foot of Ualhoun street ; another near the northern 
limit of the city; the third near Bee’s Ferry, 
about eight miles above. The width of waterway 
on the first line is about 2500 feet; the greatest 
depth about 35 feet at low water. At the second, 
the width of waterway is about 2000 feet, the 
greatest depth about 30 feet. At the third, 
the waterway is about 800 feet wide and 24 feet 
deep. The range of the tide is from 5 to 9 feet. 
The quantity of masonry in either of the long 
Bridges, will be between 5500 and 6000 cubic 
yards ; in the other about 1400 cubic yards. 

The river bottom is a bed of soft alluvia! mud, 
resting upon a stratum of clay and small shells, 
about 8 feet thick ; under this is the marl. 

Proposals will also be received for building these 
Bridges, by using for the piers cast iron cylinders, 
driven by Dr. Pott’s pneumatic process; and also 
for building them upon piers of piles. 

The superstructure will be truss-framed, on 
Howe’s plan. The spans on the stone and iron 
piers will be 140 feet, the truss frame 21 feet 
high. 

For Pile Bridges the spans will be 60 feet, the 
height of the truss 12 feet. A double draw, giving 
two openings of 65 feet each, is required in each 
Bridge. 

Contractors intending to submit proposals, may 
obtain specifications of the work by application at 
this office, where, also, they may examine detailed 
drawings of the Bridges. 

Proposals may be submitted separately for the 
masonry, for the cast iron piers, and for the su- 
perstructure. Bids for the Pile Bridge will em- 
brace piers and superstructure. 

It would be preferred that one Contractor 
should undertake all the work of either Bridge. 

Proposals should be addressed to the under- 


signed, and endorsed “Proposals for Ashley 
Bridge.” JAS. 8. WILLIAMS, 
39 Chief Engineer. 





To Railway Companies, Car 
Builders, &c. 


HE subscribers are prepared to furnish at short notice, at 
lowest market rates, for cash or approved credit— 
Flat, H, and Bridge Rails, American make. 
Best Rolled Railway Axles, 
Best Wrought do. do. any pattern. 
Wrought Iron he ap patterns, 
Best Hook Head Spikes, all sizes. 
Best Quality Bar Iron, used in machine shops. 
They will also contract to re-roll Old Rails of any pattern that 
mene highest n k lue in cash bange f 
e highest market value in cash, or in exc for any 0’ 
the above articles, will be allowed for 
Old Rails or Scrap Iron, 
Do, Axles or Tyres, 
Do. Steel Spri 
Wrought and Cast Iron Turnings, 
Broken Oar Whee! 
Old Cast or Wrought Chairs. 
HENRY G. NICHOLS & CO, 
Commission Merchants, 
79 Water st., New York 


ELLERY & GIBBONS, 
No. 10 Watt 8r., 
_ DEALERS in DOMESTIO and FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE, é&c., are prepared to negotiate Stocks, 
Bonds and Financial Securities in general. 
REFERENOES, 
|" < mapeepenes Oc’n B’k, Ceenacene, ¥. LAWRENOB, 


Address— 
6m20 





Si1xas K. Everett, of Everett | Drexe. & Co., Bank’s,Philad. 





& Brown,N. Y. SamveL WILLETS, Pres’t o 
Wauis, Fargo & Co. 18tf | Am. Exchange Bank, N, ¥. 








i SALE OF TOWN LOTS, 


KENTUCKY CITY, 


IN THE 
COUNTY or HICKMAN, STATE or KENTUCKY, 


On the 22d of October, 1855. 
E et ig to invite your attention to our extensive sale 
of TOWN LOTS, which we propose to make at public 
outcry, commencing on the 
22p OF OCTOBER NEXT, 
in @ NEW TOWN, recently laid off and established in the County 
of Hioxman, State of Kentucky, on the East bank of the 
Mississippi River, to be hereafter known as 
| 
KENTUCKY CITY. 

Our prominent object is to secure the rapid growth of the 
place, but we wish to hold out no other inducements than such 
as are presented by the nature of the site, and the advantages 
of an eligible location, rich surrounding country, fertile soil, 
salubrious remy the most favorable opportunities for out- 
let and access both by railroad and river. 

We wish to interest the Merchant, the Factor, the Artizan, 
the Trader, and the Mechanic, and induce them to settle in our 
city—to all such we say, look at the prominent facts connected 
with this location, and judge whether its future is not to be 
brilliant, far surpassing any of its neighbors, ‘The site for KEN- 
tucky Ciry is high, never interrupted by overflow, or anything 
of that sort. It is below the mouth of the Ohio, and of course, 
below all the obstructions in navigation from low water in sum- 
mer, or the ice in winter, 

The Harbor along the front of our town is equal to any found 
upon the river, from New Orleans to St. Louis, with an enduring 
and permanent bank. The soil of the interior is very fertile, 
the climate salubrious, and the country rapidly settling with 
wealthy farmers, Our forest furnishes timber proverbial for its 
excellence and variety ; and a spirit of enterprise and industry 
is awakened among our citizens generally. Within the limits of 
Kentucky Ory the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company have 
located a Northern terminus of their road, with twenty acres 
of land, appropriated for Station and Depot grounds, Machine 
shops, Foundry, Engine houses, &c. 

By a regular line of Packet Boats, a daily connection with 
the Illinois Central Railroad, at Cairo, will be had, and by this, 
you will see that the vast stream of travel from the Eastern to 
the Southern cities, and from the South-west, will be poured in 
upon us. 

The immense interchange of commodities created by a line 
of roads extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Northern 
Lakes, crossing so many lines of latitude, must in a great 
measure take place in the warehouses of Kentucky City, for 
here the chain of railroad is broken, and the link between this 
place and Cairo must be supplied by steamboat transportation, 
hence in our warehouses and upon our wharfs must accumulate 
the Cotton and Sugar, the Rice and Tropical Fruits of the 
South, brought up by our railroad, to be exchanged for the 
Provisions and Bread stuffs, Hemp, Bale Rope, and Bagging, 
and all the products and manufactures of tle West and North, 
brought down to us upon the railroads and rivers from above. 

You may yourself judge of the amount of employment 
promised by this to the mechanic and citizen, the field of enter- 
prise open to the speculator, and the extent of profitable in- 
vestment offered to the capitalist, by the amount of produce 
annually borne upon the Mississippi river, computed last year, 
we believe, at two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and 
the number of persons engaged in travel of which we have no 
means of getting an estimate. 

We request public atteution may be directed to the considera- 
tion of these facts, the just claiins of our future city properly 
weighed, and we would be pleased to have you with us on the 
day of our Public Sale of Lots. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. I. BULLOCK, 
W. H. H. TAYLOR, 
BEN. EDWARDS GREY, 


Trustees and Proprietors. 
Kentucky City, July 1855. 


36 
Meigs & Greenleaf, 
Office No. 23 William st., 
LL give prompt attention to the purchase and sale of 
STOCKS, BONDS, &c., strictly on commission, Orders 
res} ectfully solicited. 
OHAS. A. MEIGS, late Cashier Am. Ex, Bank. 
A. W. GREENLEAF, late of No. 2 Wall st. 
REFERENCES: American Exchange Bank, Bank of the Re- 
public, Metropolitan Bank, Merchants’ Bank. ly18 


Clean Cop Waste. 


HE undersigned are prepared to supply wiping stock of 

best quality, put up compactly in packages of 10 to 1,200 

Ibs. each. Directions for shipment should accompany orders 
which will be promptly executed. 


4m34 








J. M. HALL & CO.; 
20 Cedar st., New York. 


BAILEY’S 
Patent Reciining Car Seat. 
Patented October 10th, 1854. 

HIS VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT IN CAR SEATS, 
combines utility, comfort, elegance of appearance and 
economy of space, and is unrivaled by any seat now in use. 
It can be made to recline at any desired angle at the will of 
the occupant, without any of the usual fustenings or catches. 
It is simple in construction, not liable to get out of order, and 
neither in weight of material nor cost exceeds the ordinary Car 





Railroad Companies and Car Builders are invited to call 
and examine the se4t at the office of 
WARD & SINCLAI 


BROT. 
| where ols tentie. 


102 Broadway, N.Y., or 
R, 64 eee * N.Y., 
t! 
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E are now prepared to furnish this Car to railroad com- 
panies at short notice and reasonable rates. 
Notwithstanding its extraordinary advantages, the prices 
will be arranged wholly with reference to the cost of construc- 
tion—without regard to patent rights. 
We are now building passenger and freight cars for several 
companies; and it is desirable that parties ordering give early 
notice of their wants. 





LA MOTHE’S PATENT IRON RAILROAD CAR. 





The striking features of this principle are :—simplicity— 
cheapness—durability—superior safety in cases of accident— 
facility of repairing when damaged—an@ less weight compared 
with the wooden cars of the same capacity; these cars for 60 
passengers are more than two tons lighter than the ordinary) 
cars, while the strength is immeasurably greater. 

We guarantee these points in the acceptance of orders. 

The advantages may be tested by personal observation in 


RISDOU= GOSGER Se 


this city. Detailed descriptions of the cars will be forwarded 
'o parties wishing them. 


ALFRED SEARS, 


Civil Engineer and Architect, 


Agent. 
orrica—9 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 








New York and Erie R. R. 


On and after Wednesday, Sept. 19th, and until further notice 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
ie leave Pier foot of Duane street, Boer 
as follows, viz :— 


Dunkirk Express, at 634 a.m. for Dunkirk. 

BurFaLo Express, at 6}¢ a.m., for Buffalo. 

MAIL, at 8% a.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and intermediate 
stutions,— Passengers by this train will remain over night at 
Owego, and proceed the next morning. 

ROCKLAND PASSENGER, at 3 p.m., (from foot of Chambers 
st.) via Piermont for Suffern’s and intermediate stations. 

Way Passenger, at 4p.m., for Newburgh and Otisville, 
and intermediate stations. 

Nigut Express, at 54 p.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, 

Eicrant, at 6 p.m., for Dunkirk and Buffalo and inter- 
mediate stations, 

On Sundays One Express Train—at 5 p.m. 

These Express Trains connect at Elmira, with the Elmira & 
Niagara Falls Railroad, for Niagara Falls, at Buffalo and Dun- 
kirk with the Lake Shore Railroad for Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, etc., and with first class splendid 
steamers for all ports on Lake Erie, 

20.tf. D. C. McCALLUM, General Sup’t. 


STEAM BOILERS. 


Weissenborn’s 
PATENT APPARATUS ror tut PREVENTION 


OF 
Encrustation in Steam Boilers, 


B* means of this apparatus all scale or encrustation in 

Steam Boilers is entirely prevented. This is accomplished 

by separating the encrusting matter from the water before it 

enters the Boiler, the apparatus for which purpose is perfectly 

pm mg in its construction and management, and occupies little 
ace, 

It has be2n in operation for about two years in Germany, 
during which period there has been no encrustation in the boilers 
of the establishment there using it, with the same water which 
had previously encrusted from 4 to X of an inch per month. 

It has been used for about seven months in the United States 
and the undersigned can satisfy ull inquiries by certificates of 
the parties using it showing similar results, 

It is likewise as applicable for Marine and Locomotive as 
for stationary engines. 

———- drawings and further descriptions of the appara- 
tus will be sent to parties so wishing them, 

The patent right for the use of this apparatus will be sold 
for Counties or States or for = machines, on application to 

‘AMES WHITMAN 


Delmonico’s Hotel 
25 Broadway, New York, 





s4tf 


Philad+lphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad. 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE TO THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. 






~~ ‘ ‘ a! — per . ln, » ne ey emer 
frains will leave the Southern and Western Station, corner of 
Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia, at 8 30 am. 12 45, 3 and 
11 pm. 

FARE BY THROUGH TICKETS TO THE SOUTH. 





From New York to Wilmington...............-.-.---- 15 50 
do do Norfolk ...... 8 50 
From Philadelphia to Wilmington.... - 14 0 
do do re 
do do OR iiicicsenicnstintikannen dain - 90 
do do . eee 8 06 
FARE BY THROUGH TICKETS TO THE WEST. 
From New York to Cincinnati.... ........ .... .-...... $13 50 
do do ins cnttnentitisnccmien 14 56 
From Philadelphia to Cincinnati ...................... 11 00 
do do iia wens ieseniints eatin aris 12 00 
From New York to Indianapolis... .....---.....--.--- 16 06 


An extra charge will be mede for weels and state rooms op 
board the boat. GEORGE A. PARKER, Sup't.’ 


Railroad Chair Machine 


FOR SALE. 
NE of the best Railroad Chair Machines now in use, in per 
fect order, together with the Patent Right for the United 
States, is offered for sale at a bargain. 

This affords a rare chance for the establishment of a Chair 
Factory in the West, at some point where iron is plenty and 
good. Apply to N. DAVIDSON, 

34tf 9 Spruce st., N.Y. 








4,000 Tons Railroad Iron. 


ROPOSALS will be received by the under- 
signed for the delivery before the 1st day of 
November, 1855, at the port of Monitowoc on Lake 
Michigan, of 4,000 tons rails to be of not less 
than 56 nor more than 60 Ibs. to the yard. Also 
100 tons wrought chains, and 2,200 kegs of spike, 
to be approved of by Charles L. Prescott, Esq., 
Chief Engineer of the Monitowoc and Mississippi 
Railroad Company, for which cash will be paid on 

delivery. For particuiars apply to 

CHARLES STEARNS, 











4 Hanover st, 


Fulton Iron Works and Car 


i ‘ Factory. 
. W. WETHERELL, Proprietor. 
ELIJAH PACKARD, Superintendent. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
HE PROPRIETOR OF THE ABOVE NAMED EXTEN- 
sive works, takes pleasure in informing his friends and the 
public generally, that he has fortunately secured the services 
of MR. E. PACKARD, now of Worcestgr, Mass., late one of 
the firm of THRESHER, PACKARD & CO., of Dayton, Ohio. 
The skill and competency of Mr. P. are matters with which 
Western Railroad men are too familiar to need any comment, 
and will be understood by customers as an important guaranty 
of the best and latest style of Railroad Work. 

The Proprietor has made provision for enlarging his already 
extensive Works, and expects to be able to meet every de- 
mand in his line of business. He will furnish, upon short no- 
tice, First and Second Class PASSENGER CARS, BAGGAGE, 
FREIGHT GRAVEL and all other kinds of Cars now in use, 
of the best quality and at the lowest pricess. He will also fur- 
nish, upon like notice, and at the cheapest rates, CAR 
WHEELS and all other kinds of Ruilroad Castings. 

He has secured the right of WASHBURN’S CAR WHEEL, 
together with several other Patterns of the most approved 
styles, 

No expense or trcub‘e haabeen spared in his preparations 


to meet the dema= « i.e public in his line of busi and 
he hopes for alibera; \ronage. W. W. WETH 
August 2, 185z. ly40 





FOR SALE LOW. 


tg second hand Locomotive Engines and Tenders, pretty 
well worn ; would answer for light work. They are about 
15 tons weight, are built in the ordinary manner, with outside 
eylinders and two pair of connected driving wheels and truck. 
They are in fair running order and are now in use, transport- 
ing coal on the Beaver weadow Railroad. Application may 
be made to A G. BroaDHBaD, Sup’t, Mauch Chunk, Carbon 
Co., Pennsylvania, or at the office of the Beaver Meadow R. RB. 
& C. Co., No. 84 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 4139 


D. P. BROWN & CO., 


COAL OPERATORS 
POTTSVILLE, PA., 


Hay completed ;their model ,Coal Breaker enabling 
them to prepare One Thousand tons per day clear,of 
slate, bone, and by Tw now prepared to receive orders for the 
various kinds of ash Coal consisting of Broken, Egg, 
Stove and Chestnut which they offer for sale on 
able terms, 





the most favor- 
3Ttt 
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A n °° 
Mining and Civil Engineer, 
Alexandria, V 





Barnes, Oliver W., 
Chief Eng. Pittsburg and Connellsville R.R. Oo., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Edward Boyle, 
Chief Engineer, 2d, he ' and 9th Avenue Railroads New York 
ce 128 Chambers st. 








Clement, Wm. H., 
Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cozzens, W, H,, 
Engineer and Surveyor, St. Louts, Mo. 


Alfred W. Craven, _ 
Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduct, New ‘= 


Charles W. Copeland, 
Steam Marine and Railway Engineer, 
64 Broadway, New York. 


Davidson, M.O., 
Civil and bgeng Bogie . Office Swanton Coal and Iron Oo., 
cchange Place, Bautimore, Md. 


we Floyd-Jones., 


3d and 12th Divisions, 
ILLNo1s ORNTRAL RAILROAD. 
Vandalia, Ill. 


Gay, Edward F., 
Civil Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gilbert, Wm. B., 

















Division 








Syracuse aud Binghamton Railroad, Syracuse, N.Y.|, 





Gzowski, Mr., 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad, Suamete, Canada. 


NATTA ome 


Straughan, J. R., 
Ohio and Indiana Railroad, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Steele, J. Dutton, 


Pottstown, Pa. 


Shanly, Walter, 
Chief Engineer Bytown and Prescott Railway, 
Prescott, Canada. 


Charles B. Stuart, 
Consulting Engineer, 23 William str., New York. 


Edward W. Serrell, 
Civil Engineer, 23 William st. New York. 


Trautwine, John C., 
Civil Engineer and Architect, Philadelphia. 


Troost, Lewis, 
Alabama and Tennessee Railroad, Selma, Ala. 


A. B. Warford, 


Chief E , Susquebi Railroad, Harrisbu Pa 


Benjamin W atkins, 


Architect, Engineer, Suspension and Railroad Bri 
: Builder Port Gibson, Miss, is 


Wm. J. Young 
ved his Surveying Instrument Ma 
ieee No. 88. North Reventh Street’ Philadelphia. 


Knox & Shain, 


Manufa*turers of Engineering Instruments, 46% Walnut st., 
Philadelphia. (Two premiums awarded.) 












































Grant, James H., 
Nashville and Obattenooga R.R., Nicojack,* Tenn. 


Theodore D. J udah, 


Chief Engineer, Sacramento Valley Railroad, 
Sacramento, Cal. ly28 








Martin Green, 
Ohief Engineer and Superintendent, Mississipi Central R. R., 
Holly Springs, Miss. 











se 
» MORTON & CO;, 


ge! "General: Railroad Agency, 


orrice~-METROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING, 
110 Broadway, New Yorx. 
A™ prepared to contract for the construction and equip 
ment of railroads in any part of the country ; 
furnish co! 
gines and 
&c., Sc. 
They will also sell or negotiate loans on all kinds of Railroad 
Securities, 


Sgymovr, Morton & Co. have to dispose of at private 
sale, in amounts to suit persons desirous of Investing, a large 
amount of le Railroad and other Securities 

The members of the firm having had a large experience as 
Civil Engineers, on some of the most important. public works in 
this country, also tender their services as Consulting En- 
gineers to those engaged in the construction of Railro: 


Wheel Barrows and Hand Trucks. 
A LARGE assortment of WHEELBARROWS, including 

three different sizes, oo finished, for stores, 
shops, Coan and and RA: rall BARR a ows lot of 


of Engineers and Contractors ; Locomotive En 
ars; Railroad Iron, Chairs, Spikes, Switch-irons, 





all 1H re in the most canoes manner, to reas the attention 
of contractors is directed. 

Also, HAND TRUOKS, of various sizes, mag = stores and 
warehouses, for moving boxes, s bales, bags, &e, oy & 


BLACKSMITHING. 


The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that in 
connection with his Agricultural Implement and Machine 
Works, he has erected an extensive BLACKSMITH SHOP 
and is now prepared to turn out Blacksmith work of every de. 
scription, such as Picks, Crowbars, Miners’ Tools and Drills, 
Stone Cutters, Chisels, Wheelright work, &c., &¢., at the 
shortest notice. He desires to call the attention of Contractors 
to the facilities of his establishment, whick is the largest in the 
city. 

Ws Ali orders tor Agricultural Implements, Contractors’ 
Tools, Turning, Sawing, Blacksmith Work, &c., &c., promptly 
attended to. 

38tf F. 8. BOAS, Reading, Pa, 





BUSINESS CARDS. 
Railroad Instruments. 
IHEODOLITES, TRANSIT COMPASSES AND LEVELS 
on a new principle, with Fraunhofers Munich Glasses, Sur- 
veyors’ Compasses, Barometers, Ohains, Drawing Instruments, 
etc., all of the best quality and a for saie at unus- 


ually low prices by W. BLUNT, 
_New York, Dec. 1, 1851. "No. 179 Water street. 





Robert B. Gorsuch, 


Civil and Mechanical, Steam and Hydraulic Engineer, 
Tabernacle Building, 340 Broadway, N.York. 18tf 


Holcomb, F. P. 
Chie ms. Ing = and Waynesboro, and Savannah ani P usa- 
ola Raffroads, Marthasville, Macon Co., Ga. 


S. W. Hill, 


Mining Engineer and Surveyor, Eagle River, 
Lake Superior. . 


D. Mitchell, Jr., 


Chief Engineer “er ~~ and Steubenville, and Ghartiers Valley 
Railroads, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Samuel McElroy, 
Assistant Engineer, New York Navy Yard. 


Mills, John B., Civil Engineer, 


Sackets Harbor and Saratoga R. R., 24 William 8t., N. Y. 


Morris, Ellwood, 


Engineer and Agent DAUPHIN & SUSQUEHANNA 00., 
Cold Spring, Lebanon Co., Pennsylvania. 

















The Troy lron Bridge Co. 


Ye prepared to erect Iron Bridges or Roofs, or any kind 
of bearing trusses, girders, or beams, to span one thou- 
sand feet or under, of any required strength, in any part of the 
country. Their bridges will be subjected to severe tests, and 
can be built for about the price of good wooden ones. Address 
D. & G. L. BLANCHARD, Troy, N. Y. 
April Ist, 1855. 


W. G. ATKINSON, 


CIVIL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR anv DRAFTSMAN, 
CUMBERLAND, Maryland. 

AILROAD routes located, planned and estimated. Maps 
and Reports furnished. "Researches made for Coal, Iron, 
Copper, Lead and other Minerals, Metals, &c. Contract work 
in Tunnels and heavy Graduation measured and reported in 
detail. Topographical Drawings executed and Lithographs 
supplied by skiliul artists. Mines explored, new Works laid 

off, and Geological Plans prepared. . 8tf 


H. SAWYER 
(of the late firm of SAWYER & HOBBY), 
Manufacturer of Transits and Levels, 
ow ee to Union Place near Warburton Av., Yonkers. 











Septimus Norris 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer, ‘Philadelphia. 





Saml. & G. H. Nott, 


“\ **WEngineers, No. 6 Niles’ Building, Change fmm Boston. 


Osborne, Richard B., 


Civil Engineer, Office 73 South 4th st., Philadelphia, 


Prichard, M.B. 
East Tenn. and Georgia Railroad, Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. Milnor Roberts, — 


Chief Engineer Alleghany Valley Railroad, | Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Roberts,-Solomon-W., 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanford, C. O., 
South Side Railroad, Virginia, 

















J. S. Sewall, 


CIVIL ENGINEE 
ST. PAUL MINESOTA. 


Rollins & Haviland, 
STOCK BROKERS, 
88 Exchange Place New York. 
Joun T. Rovwins. WALTER HaAviLanp. 


New Works on Civil Engineering, 
[T= Field Practice of laying out Circular Curves for Rail- 
roads,—By Joun O. Travutwine, Civil Engineer—8d edi- 








tion in pocket-book form. 


A new and rapid method of Calculating the Cucic Contents o1 
Fxcavations and Embankments, by the aid of Diagrams.—By 
John O. Trautwine, Civil Engineer—2nd edition with 10 Copper 
Plates, 

Price One Dollar each—postage on the Curves Three Cents— 
and on the Excavation and Embankments, Six Cents. 

For sale by WILLIAM LTON, 





Hall ef the Franklin Institute 


January 18, 1864, 








PHILADELPHIA Sanwae AGENCY 


General Furnishing Depot 
OF ALL ARTICLES REQUIRED BY 


RAILROAD COMPANIES, 
No. 80 South Fourth street, 
PHILADE&LPHIA. 

Railroad Chairs, Engineers’ Lanterns, 
Railroad Spikes, Locomotive Head Lights, 
Car Wheels, Car and Switch Locks, 
Car Axles, Jack Screws, Vises, 
Boiler and Tank Rivets, | Patent Oil Cans, 

Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Steam Gauges, 

Car Lanterns and Lamps, Steam Whistles, 


Conductors’ =, oe Balances, 
Oar Findings &c., 


LL orders promptly filled at on ee prices and for- 

..& warded with despatch. Particular attention paid to con- 
tracting for Locomotives, Cars, Railroad Iron, &c 

The subscriber being Agent for several manufacturers of 

Machinists’ Tools is enabled to furnish Railroad Companies with 

Lathes, Planing Machines, Drills, &c., of the best quality at 

manufacturers’ prices, —Orders solicited 
THOS. M. CASH. 














AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 
PUBLISHED BY JZ. H. SCHULTZ & CO. 
FRONT ROOM, THIRD FLOOR, 
No. 9 Spruce St., 
NEW YORK. 


TERMS,—Five Dollars a year, in advance, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One page per annum.... .... seo. wees + $300 00 








_.}One column “ cobs cece cose vesece MOG 
One page, single insertion... corse ccccce SOOO 
One column “ egcccecciccsese 50 OD 
Less than A column, single insertfon, per line, 16 

one month, 26 

4 we two months, * 35 

i: 4g three months, os 46 

™ six months, - 76 

~4 “per annum, ries ee 
Professional Cards per annum.......... 5 % 

x*» No Advertisement will be inserted for a 

less sum than... 1... sees coos cece ool 00 


nes LETTERS and COMMUNICATIONS for 
Journal may be directed to the Editor, 
HENRY V. POOR, 
9 Srruce Srasev, 








